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The shoeless feet made no sound on the stone 
stair; there were no creaking boards to betray 
them. Mother and daughter stole down one 
after the other to the little door at the front 
of the turret. The night air blew in their 
faces with a mild dampness and freshness. 

Grizel stooped for a moment and put on 
her shoes, then with a wave of her hand 
sped away into the darkness and silence of 
the night. 

How dark it was! Till her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the gloom it seemed to Grizel 
as if a wall of blackness, opaque and solid 
as the walls of the house, was before her. 
But after a minute there was a gradual clear- 
ing of the little space about her, and she be- 
gan to perceive a lighter line between the 
ghosts of the trees which indicated the ave- 
nue. 

Her heart was beating wildly in her breast. 
It had come at last—this time of trial. The 
excitement was so high in her that she did 
not feel any pain when she stumbled against 
the great knotted roots of the big ash trees, 
though the shock brought a cry, suppressed 
ere uttered, to her lips. 

Whatever happened she knew she must 
not utter a sound which could betray her 
presence in such a place, at such an hour, in 
case there might be any eye or ear open; and 
though the whole world about, earth and 
sky, seemed wrapped in blackness and si- 
lence, there is always suspicion in the hearts 
of those who know that a precious life hangs 
upon their precautions. 

She sped along under the trees without a 
pause or a sound, her feet now and then 
sinking in the fallen leaves, now stumbling 
over an inequality of the path. 

Outside the gate was a long stretch of the 
high road, unsheltered by any such protec- 
tion as the trees; a bare bit of road with 
ragged, broken hedgerows on either side, 
leading to the village with its little church- 
tower and cluster of roofs. 

The church stood at the nearest end, but 
still was a long way, half a mile or more, 
from Redbraes. The building was low and 
old, with a brown, small tower showing but 
a little way above the village roofs, and the 
graveyard round it was full of those touch- 
ing hillocks, many of them undistinguished 
by any stone, which are the most pathetic 
of all tokens of buried humanity. From 
the moment when Grizel emerged noiseless- 
ly, a little shadow in the darkness, out of 
the gate, her anxious eyes were fixed upon 
the spot where the churchyard lay. 

In those days there were very few people 
so enlightened as not to believe in ghosts, 
and of all things alarming and terrible there 
was none more than the churchyard at night. 
A man who would have faced his enemy 
without hesitation and never quailed before any 
open danger, would pass that spot with a pale 
face and trembling limbs. Tales of apparitions, 
of corpse-candles, of a thousand terrible spectacles, 
disturbed the country folk, and children in their 
cradles were subdued into quiet by stories of 
dreadful things in shrouds, and awful meetings 
that were held at midnight in these cities of the 
dead. 

Grizel, though she was so brave, had been 
brought up like other children of the time. Though 
she feared nothing in daylight, the dark was full 
of terrors for her lively imagination. Her heart 
beat more and more wildly as she approached that 
spot where all lay so silent, hidden in the mystery 
of the grave. How was she to doit? Her little 
limbs quaked under her, her bosom panted with 
excitement and terror. In all the world there 
seemed nothing living, waking but herself; the 
very stars were dead or hidden in the low-lying 
blackness of the clouds. 

When she came to the wall of the churchyard, 
her senses had almost gone from her. She paused 
for one terrible moment with such an impulse to 
turn and flee as she had never felt in her life be- 
fore, and knelt down upon the roadside and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, take care of me!” she said in her heart; 
“oh, take care of me!” 








While she thus knelt terrible little sounds 
seemed to wake and creep about her and fill her 
ears with horror; sounds to which the stillness 
gave importance; small flittings among the grass, 
jars in the hedgerows, the crackle of a broken 
twig, the movement of a field-mouse or a water- 
rat in the ditch. If but a bird had stirred under 
the dark eaves of the little church, it would have 


thrilled over the country-side, so still was every- 
thing in the chill of winter’and night. 

Grizel lifted herself up as by main force and 
went on. Had it been only to pass the kirkyard! 
But far more terrible was the effort demanded of 
her. She went on, nct knowing what she did, in 
a sort of insensibility of resolution, determined 
that all the forces of heli should not stop her. If 
she saw white figures rising from any graves, as 
she expected to do, what then ? 

“God will never let them meddle with me,” she 
said to herself. 

It is impossible to put into words the terror of 
achild. Children rarely tell and cannot describe 
those panics of the soul that seize them, which 
are beyond all power of reasoning. Who has not 
fled along a dark passage, knowing well that no- 
body was there, yet feeling a visionary pursuer 
too terrible for thought behind him, pressing on 
his steps ? 

Grizel’s very heart was frozen within her as she 
lifted the latch of the churchyard gate, and pushed 
it open and went faltering, her feet twisting over 
each other, along the darkling path between the 
graves. What if a hand should clutch her? if 
something should shape out of the gloom and 
chill her into stone? if she should see unearthly 
lights rising above tle mounds ? 

In the midst of this madness of fear Grizel was 








suddenly brought to herself by a sound which 
burst into the air all in a moment; a sound which 
made her almost drop the basket to which she had 
clung with the rigidity of death itself, and liber- 
ated her stifled breath in a cry which was unre- 
strainable. 

It was not a sound of mystery, however, but of 
good cheer; the ringing clangor of a dog’s bark, 
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supplemented by the whole chorus of village curs, 
which in a moment restored the little girl’s cour- 
age, and brought her back to herself. 
sounded like friends all about her. 

She was no longer afraid. After this she hur- 
ried on without thinking of the graves, even when 
she had to leave the path and stumble on among 
those awful mounds, down through the nettles 
and brambles that grew thickly where the ground 
descended to the foundations of the church 
walls. 

She had to feel along these walls, the high net- 


tles getting in her way and stinging her hands, | 


before she found the moulding round the door of 


the Polwarth vault, and after that the door itself, ! 


and the keyhole into which she cautiously intro- 
duced a large key which hung from her waist by 
& ribbon. 

It was now with expectation and almost joy 
that Grizel’s heart was beating, as she felt the 
heavy lock turning without noise under her hands. 
The door opened into the profound darkness of a 


vault in which Grizel’s forefathers had rested for | 


many generations. Her eyes could distinguish 
nothing in the utter gloom, until after a moment, 


so faint that it could not be called light. 
The child stepped in boldly with no longer any 
remembrance ot the ranges of coffins about her, 


or the faint charnel smell that filled the confined 
air. 

“Father!” she said, and then something stirred 
and moved across the grayness in the corner, and 
in another moment she felt the arms round her of 
a form unseen. 

“My Grizzy !” He was worn with captivity and 





The dogs | 


suffering, and though he could bear risks of all 
kinds himself, it was almost more than he 
could bear to think what this little creature 
had undergone. But Grizel had lost all her 
fears; her heart sprang up in wild delight 
and the intense relief which is like joy. 

“Wait till I have lockit the door,” she 
said, in a voice which was like the song of 
a bird. “O father, but I am glad, glad! 
here is your meat and a light, and some 
wine to warm you; and oh, did you think I 
would never be here ?” 

“My darling!” said Sir Patrick, “the sight 
of ye (but I cannot see ye) is like life to 
the dead. Hold close by me, Grizzy, and I 
will lead ye ben to my own place, which is 
not just so well filled,” he said, with a faint 
laugh, “‘as the outer cha’mer here.” 

“We'll light the light, father,” said Grizel, 
tightening her hold upon his arm. 

“Tf you think it’s safe,” said Sir Patrick. 
“Fain, fain would I see your face, my bon- 
nie littl woman. But what made all the 
dogs give voice like yon? It set my heart 
beating for fear the tyrant’s minions might 
have gotten my bairn.” 

“1 will tell you after,” said Grizel, with a 
sigh; “it is quite safe, and there is no soul 
stirring but me—nobody in all the world but 
me. Oh, but it is gruesome, father. Noth- 
ing but the dark, and no a sound, except 
things that sounded like the folk stirring in 
their gray es.” 

“If the folk were in the graves to stir,’ 
said Sir Patrick; 
better, 
down 


“but my Grizzy knows 

The blessed in heaven may cast 
a glance by times just to see that 
their old garment is all safe where they can 
find it again; and we have nothing to do 
with the other kind.” 

“Ah! but, father, there must be the other 
kind in the kirkyard as well as the saints of 
God; and it’s them I am feared for, when 
there is nobody with me”—— 

“And when may that be? 1 never knew 
my Grizzy, or any other child of grace, that 


was left with nobody with her. Ye will, 
maybe, be forgetting God ?” 
*“O daddie!” Grizzy said, “it is just 


that. Come and light the light and I’ll tell 
you. The dogues,—it was all my doings. I 
was so frichtit; and I just said, ‘Oh, take 
care of me!’ before I opened the gate. Is 
God ever o’er kind, father, when bairns are 
young and very silly? For He just made 
the dogs bark to keep up my heart.” 

Sir Patrick was too much moved to speak. 

He busied himself about the light, which it 
was no small business to kindle, and though 
it was only a little home-made candle when 
all was done, it was a most grateful change 
from the night of the vault, with that small 
| fissure overgrown by plants through which, in the 
| day, a straggling line of daylight came. 
The place in which they were was a smaller 
chamber under the church porch, with no door, 
| but only a wide opening between it and the vault 
| in which the Humes of past generations lay. The 
| walls were partly of rough stones and partly of 
earth, with huge supports of wood, down which 
there ran glistening lines of damp and traces still 
more unpleasant of the slimy things that harbored 
there. In one corner lay a heap of straw, with 
some blankets and a large plaid, in which the fu- 
gitive wrapped himself at night. 

But it was not cold below ground, in this refuge 
of peace where no winds blew. The little opening 
that admitted something like air and light, was 
close to the steps of the church-porch, and Grizel 
remembered to have put her small foot into it 
among the high grass that grew across the hole. 

When, however, the little light brought this 
scene into evidence, the child had no eyes for any- 
thing but her father, who, pale and gaunt, with a 
beard of many days’ growth, and a horseman’s 





| coat buttoned over his breast, looked as ghostly a 
| figure as might be, and would have answered well 
in the distance a faint grayness from one corner, | 


enough for the ghost of one of his own ancestors 
had he been seen. 

He, for his part, could not see enough of the lit- 
tle countenance, which already in the pleasure of 
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seeing him, and the relief of having accomplished 
her errand, had recovered color and brightness. 
Grizel, however, put aside her father’s anxious 
questions and loving contemplation of herself un- 
til she had provided him with the food of which 
he stood in need. 
provise a table of her basket, and spread the white 


napkin upon it, and make even in this doleful | 


place a semblance of comfort. 

“Now, father, eat!” she cried, “and I will tell 
you how you came by the sheep’s head; for my 
minnie* durst not bid Jean make it ready except 
for our dinners lest they should say in the kitchen, 
‘What is the Leddy wanting with a sheep’s head ?” 
And oh, if you had seen Sandy when his broth 
was suppit, looking round and round the table 
from end to end! 
zy has eaten a’ the sheep’s head !’” 

Sandy’s speech had not amused Grizzy at the 
time. She had felt keenly the nursery nickname 
of Greedy Grizzy which was instantly bestowed 
upon her; but as she told the story, and mimicked 
for her father’s amusement Sandy’s face of dis- 
may, the joyous laugh which pealed into the si- 
lence light-hearted as if she had never 
known a care. And the hunted man laid down 
his knife and laughed too till the tears were on 
his cheeks. 

Never was anything sweeter than the meal thus 
eaten. Sir Patrick Hume was of the for 
which their opponents even now find no names 
bad enough—a sour Presbyterian, a bitter Calvin- 
ist, an enemy of everything gay and happy, he 
would be called. 

And there was news to tell him of the most se- 
rious kind. He had to hear of executions and 
banishments, and that his home had been visited 
again and again by the troopers, his servants put 
to their oath whether they knew anything of him 
—the very children examined. The soldiers had 
put a lighted match between old Margaret’s fin- 
gers, because she had said,— 

“Shame upon ye, men, if ye ave men! 
ye make the weans betray their daddie ?” 

All this Grizel had to tell, and smiled and wept 
as she went through her story; but then came 
back to Sandy, and once more the little scene was 
enacted. 

“My minnie says, ‘Hoots, there’s plenty for ye 
all!’ and Tammas ‘Muckle may 
eat!’ and Margaret she gives me a long sermon 
after, no to be so greedy—that it was not like a 
gentlewoman; but Sandy’s face was the best of 
er 

“The next sheep’s head must be for Sandy,” 
said the father. ‘Tell your mother he must have 
the biggest part, for he takes after his daddie. I 
was always keen upon the sheep’s head myself, 
and I’ve a great fellow-feeling for the boy. Oh, 
to be with you all again, and see ye dance, and 


was is 


class 


Would 


he cries, she 


hear ye laugh, my bonnie bairns! but there will | 


be sore doings in England, Grizzy, and many a 
good man will bite the dust, alack! before that 
comes.” 

“But, father, we might all get away over the 
seas, and escape the bloody man, as it is said in 
the Scripture, and bide till all is safe again.” 


“It will scarce be safe again except by much | 
| 
flee 


misery,” he said, “and I am loth, loth to 
from Scotland, though I am but little use here. 
I’m like a rat in a hole, Grizzy, and trembled 
when I heard your dogs barking, little thinking, 
poor creature that Iam, that it was my God that 
did it to keep my child’s heart.” 

“I will not be so feared again,” said Grizzy, 
with a blush, “nor ask the Lord what is so unrea- 
sonable; but oh, the doggies were such company ! 
to hear them was like the voice of a friend. Now, 
father, I have told ye everything, and ye have 
eaten yous’ meat, and the candle is near burnt out. 
I was to judge by the candle what time I might 
stay. So now I will gather up my things and be 
going. And here is the rest of the sheep’s head, 
and the bread and cheese and the wine. Where 
will I put them to be safe for your breakfast, and 
out of the way of these creeping things ?” 

She made a movement of disgust and terror, for 
the creeping things were loathsome to Grizel; but 
then she remembered that these were, perforce, 
her father’s bed-fellows, and with a struggle she 
the repugnance; “though they’re all 
God's creatures, too, daddie, like you and me,” 


subdued 


she added, breathlessly, in her compunction, with 
scarcely a pause. 
“That's true, my Grizzy; and harmless crea- 


tures that live according to their kind; though 1 | 


would fain have other company,” said Sir Patrick, 
“We must 
present circumstances. I will find a place for the 
blessed food that has sustained my strength, and 
that my bairn has brought me, in the other cham- 


with a smile. not be o’er nice in our 


ber, and my Grizzy will just go lightly home,: 


with a light heart, for she has been a little mother 
tome. And ye can give them all a kiss and say 
in your heart, ‘That’s from your daddie ;’ and my 
heart's love to your mother, and the blessing of 
the Lord, night and day, be upon my bairn.” 

“And to-morrow, father,” 
tightly by his arm as he led her through the dark- 
ness to the door of the vault. She laid her face 
against his shoulder lest even in the dark she 
should see the last resting-places of her forefa- 
thers. “To-morrow, at the same time, you will 
look for me again.” 

“That will I,” said Sir Patrick, “look and think 
long with wishing for you, my little comfort. But 





* A common term of endearment in Scotland for 
mother, like the “mamma” of modern times, 


It was wonderful to see her im- | 


At last he says, ‘Mother, Griz- | 


. -_ 2 | 
said Grizel, holding 


| let the next one be a fine head well singet,*” he 
| added, with a laugh, “and let Sandy have a double 
portion, and bid your mother that she grudge him 
not, for he takes after his daddie.” 

With this they kissed each other, and the mild 
fresh air, wet with the early vapour of the morn- 
ing, blew in their faces at the opening of the door. 

When Grizel had locked it upon her father she 
| felt no more terror of the graves, but with her bas- 
| ket light upon her arm, gathered up her skirts and 
| ran, finding her path, she hardly knew how. It 
| was still night, yet it was morning, and the dark- 
ness was penetrated with a lightning of hope, and 
her father’s langh was in her ears. She thought 
of herself, ‘Oh, what a story for the bairns when 
| daddie is home again and all well! but a little 
hard on Sandy, who was so young, poor fellow, 
|and would have been blythe to come if he had 

been old enough !” 

What with the fun and this compunction, she 
had not a thought of ghosts or anything terrible 
as she ran home as light as a bird along the bare 

| road, and darting under the familiar trees of the 
avenue, flew into Leddy’ Polwarth’s arms at the 
little turret door, all breathless and bright, her 
eyes shining, and her cheeks blooming with ex- 
citement and happiness, though her pretty curls 
were all damp with the wintry dew. The mother 
had come and gone a dozen times to the door, 
watching and trembling through the sleepless 
| night. 





* Those who have read the Waverley Novels will not 
need any explanation of the Scotch dish of a singet 
(singed) sheep's head, 

(To be continued.) 
+r 


WE LINGERED LONG, 

We lingered long at that cold grave’s side, 
And back to the world swept the funeral tide; 
For from the death-beach it ebbed away, 
Nor missed from its bosom a drop of spray, 

A drop of spray. 
And must dust absorb it? ah, no, if she shone 
Among Christ's jewels a precious stone, 
When the judgment shall open the grave’s rough shell, 
She may be a pearl, but we cannot tell, 

We cannot tell, 

a — > —______—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


OTHO. 

Otho was ina bad situation. True, Otho was 
but a dog,—a shaggy, milk-white Esquimo dog, 
his sharp eyes nearly bidden in curly hair, and his 
little tail so curled and so covered with long hair 
as to be almost out of sight. 

Born far away in the North, amidst the fogs 
and ice of Labrador, he had first voyaged south- 
ward ina “sealer,” then travelled westward as far 
as Kansas in the character of a “wonderful per- 
forming dog.” He would bound over chairs and 
run up ladders with remarkable rapidity ; and as 
a “speaker,” his voice at once commanded admir- 
ing attention. 

But fate, in the shape of a carelessly-placed 
show-chest, had fallen heavily upon Otho, and 
broken one of his legs. Then his showman 
master, thinking that the care and cost of nursing 
him would not be repaid by any future service of 
the dog as a public performer, had quietly opened 
a back window and dropped Otho out into the cold 
world, to get a living on three legs, or to die, ac- 
cording to his luck or his pluck. 
| And sothus it happened that the white, curly 
and ill-used Otho found himself a limper, and 
probably a cripple for life, in a back lane of Otta- 
wa, Kansas. It was a black day in Otho’s hither- 
to rather jolly life. 

Toward evening, he dragged his painful limb 
down the lane and out to a corner of the main 
street. 

“O papa! papa! 





On’y thee ’at pitty itty white 
Poo’ itty fellow, he tan’t go! "Top, papa, 
‘top an’ ’et me poor him!” 

It Minnie,—little three-year-old Minnie 
Wistarside sitting beside her father on the seat of 
their wagon: Mr. John Wistarside, a great, plain, 
kind-hearted young farmer, and Minnie, his little 
daughter and pet. They had driven into town 
from their farm that afternoon. 

Papa John stopped the wagon to please Minnie, 
and then his own kind heart gave a throb at sight 
of poor Otho’s condition. 

“Oh, ‘et’s we tarry him home,” pleaded Minnie ; 
and John, after some little hesitation, put Otho in 
the wagon at Minnie’s feet and drove homeward. 

Wife Mary’s natural resentment at being com- 
pelled to receive an invalid dog into her household 
was in part disarmed by Otho’s white, curly wealth 
of hair, and by Minnie’s pitying fondness for him. 
So Otho was nursed and cared for. His leg was 
set and “splintered up” by John, and in a month 
he was frisking on it, and had become the joy, the 
delight and the romping companion of fast-grow- 
ing, golden-curled little Minnie. 

But he was no longer Otho. Of course he could 
not tell his name, however badly he may have 
| missed it; and Minnie took the grave responsibili- 
| ty of giving him another. To her Pinky and Pink 
were the prettiest names she could think of. So 
Otho became “Pinky,” and after a day or two he 
liked the new name as well as the old one. Like 
Minnie, he neither knew nor cared a straw for an- 
cient history. 

But, though contented with the quiet life he now 

led at the prairie farm, Pink never forgot his cir- 
| cus accomplishments. He would often mount the 
pony, and, turning a somerset in the air, alight on 
his feet upon the animal’s back with perfect ease. 
Sometimes, too, he accompanied John to town. 
| There if he saw a ladder leading to the top of some 


doggy ! 


was 








high building, he would ascend it, and seating 
himself upon the topmost rung, would wave his 
forward paws in apparent expectation of the ap- 
plause that once greeted his performances. 

He was extremely fond of sweetmeats, and 
while other dogs seem generally to prefer meat, 
Pink would perform almost any trick he had ever 
been taught for a slice of cake or bit of candy. 

Two years passed. They were prosperous years 
with John and Mary Wistarside, who had built 
and moved into a new frame house, situated on 
a road near half a mile from the old “dug-out” in 
the creek-bank, where they had mdde their first 
humble homestead on their large and now profita- 
ble farm. The old earth-house had been aban- 
doned, though not filled up. For a year or more 
not even John himself had been to it, and Minnie 
had almost forgotten it. 

On the day of my story John was at work at the 
farther side of his farm. On coming home to din- 
ner, he remarked to Mary that the air seemed 
very “muggy,” and that if it were not so late in 
the season, he should fear a cyclone. An hour 
later he went back to his labor. Minnie and Pink 
went out together, too; and Mary, as usual, be- 
came busied with her household cares. 

An hour or two later, the industrious housewife 
having finished her work, was dressing for a 
pleasant evening hour with John, Minnie and 
Pink, enlivened, possibly, by a call from their 
neighbors, or by a ride around the broad green 
farm, when she noticed that the room had grown 
suddenly dark. The air, too, had all at once be- 
come strangely heavy and close. What John had 
said at noon came into her mind. She ran to the 
door; and there a singular, and even to those who 
are accustomed to the tempest-phenomena of the 
West, an appalling spectacle met her eye. 

A lurid gloom was in the sky. At.the same 
time a frightful roar burst upon her ears; and up 
in the northwest she saw what nearly froze her 
heart with terror and anxiety. 

A vast, balloon-shaped pillar of what at one 
moment looked like black vapor and the next in- 
stant seemed like illuminated dust, glittering 
against the dark sky behind it, was rushing down 
across the country—coming directly towards the 
farm and the house in which Mary stood. The 
ragged edges of cloud about it sparkled as if with 
flame. 

Onward it came, a messenger of death and de- 
struction, with steadily increasing roar. At the 
base of it, where this stormy apparition touched 
the earth, a fiery, lambent ‘foot’? seemed to play 
to and fro; and wherever this ghastly foot touched, 
houses, trees, straw-ricks, barns, everything dis- 
appeared on the instant. 

As it drew nearer in its destructive course, Mary 
saw that all around it and high in the sky about 
it, the air was filled with branches of trees, boards, 
and fragments of whatever had been in its path. 

For an instant she gazed, fascinated by her fear 
and the awful grandeur of the sight. Then, re- 
calling John’s frequent instructions what to do in 
such emergencies, she ran into the cellar. 

Scarcely had her foot left the last stair, when 
with a roar and a deafening crash, the house above 
her was lifted, whirled around and swept away. 


| Timbers, bricks and underpinning-stones fell into 


the cellar; and a torrent of rain, mingled with 
hail, dirt, straw and leaves, half-buried poor Mary 
where she crouched and clung in a corner. 

But the cyclone passed as quickly as it had 
come. In three minutes it was over; and then 
Mary Wistarside, in an agony of terror,—for her 
loved ones, not for herself, for she was safe and 
unhurt,—crying aloud to God to protect them, 
hurriedly climbed up the broken stairs and set off 
in search of John and Minnie. 

What a spectacle was that which met her eye 
when she looked over the prairie! The house 
gone, and every out-building, even the fences and 
garden-trees demolished and swept away. Of 
the eight cows in an adjoining pasture, only one 
emained, and that one lay maimed and groaning 
with pain. It seemed to the poor woman that 
every living creature save herself had been killed, 
and that she alone was left on earth. 

Hardly knowing which way to look, she started 
towards where John had been at work, hoping 
that Minnie was with him, and that the storm had 
been less severe on that part of the farm. She 
had gone about half a mile, when she saw her 
husband coming towards her; but he was alone. 

When Mary told him that Minnie had gone out 
after dinner and had not returned, a shiver passed 
through his frame. For a moment Mary thought 
that he would faint; but he regained his strength, 
and then, nearly wild with grief, they both began 
searching for their lost child. 

Their nearest neighbors lived nearly a mile 
away. To them they hastened for aid; but found 
these people even more afflicted than themselves ; 
two of the family had been killed by the tornado. 

Till ten o’clock or later in the evening, they 
searched, but in vain; they found only the rub- 
bish scattered in the track of the cyclone, and the 
dead bodies of cattle. 

At last, worn out with fatigue and suffering, 
Mary could go on no longer; and they bent their 
steps to their old “dug-out” house in the creek- 
bank—the only place remaining to them where 
they could hope to find shelter. 

The rude door stood ajar, and as John mechan- 
ically pushed it open and looked into the gloom 
within, a sound sweeter to him and to Mary than 
celestial music—Pink’s gruff little bark—came to 
their ears. 





And then, as their hearts bounded with a new 
hope, they saw the white, shaggy little Esquimo 
dog stalking suspiciously forward in the darkness, 
and heard a half-alarmed small voice asking, 
doubtfully, “Is that you, mamma ?” 

It was Minnie! and need one try to describe the 
happiness of John and Mary Wistarside? What 
to them now were houses and cattle lost! Here 
was Minnie, for whom their hearts were breaking, 
safe and sound in the old “dug-out”! 

And Pink! What had Pink to do with it, does 
the reader ask ? 

A great deal, as nearly as Minnie could explain. 
The two had wandered away to the creek, when, 
seeing the sky so black and hearing such a dread- 
ful roaring, Minnie was frightened and started to 
run for home. But Pink caught her dress in his 
mouth and fairly pulled her along to the door of 
the old dug-out, into which, as the awful roaring 
grew louder, they both ran to escape the cy- 
clone. 

So our story goes once more to prove, what 
some know already, that a kind act, even: trifling 
one like John Wistarside’s to poor Pink, is rarely 
lost in the world, but often returns a hundred-fold 
more than is given. 

<9 ———_—__—_—_ 


HELP. 
A sunny smile and a word of cheer. 
If coming from one whom you hold dear, 
May change a life through many a year. 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN THE LATE CUBAN 
WAR. 


El Seftor capitan Romero will take twenty soldados 
with thirty convoyeros, and advance at nine o’clock 
this evening to attack and destroy the ingenio of Cal- 
var. 

Such was the verbal order (we had no writing paper 
in Cuba Libre) given me by the patriot General Gar- 
cia, at sunset on the evening of February 26, 1872. 

Such service was quite in the ordinary line of our 
duty at that period of the war. Three ingenios, or 
sugar mills, had been burned that week, all of them, 
as was this of Calvar, within four leagues of Man- 
zanillo. 

“El Sefor Capitan Romero,” however, was not a 
Cuban by birth, as possibly the name and title might 
lead the reader to suppose. For although I was ad- 
dressed as Juan Romero, in Cuba Libre, I had been 
properly christened John Romer twenty-six years be- 
fore, in the good State of Connecticut. 

How I came to be campaigning with the dusky patri- 
ots against the Spaniards in Cuba, can be briefly ex- 
plained. Of course, being an American citizen aiding 
a rebellion against a government with which the United 
States was at peace, I was a “‘fillibuster.”” But in de- 
fence of my course I may say that I believed then, and 
still believe, the Cuban insurrection to have been a 
proper war for freedom against odious tyranny, a strug- 
gle for liberty which, had victory crowned our efforts, 
the world would now universally applaud. 

Naturally, I did not find the Cuban struggle for inde- 
pendence all that my youthful imagination had dream- 
ed it would be. The insurgents were by no means a 
spotless and angelic band of heroes. They were living 
men, and some of them were selfish enough and thor- 
oughly unscrupulous in seeking their ends. 

Over two-thirds of the army were Creole negroes; 
and nearly all the convoyeros, or carriers, were runa- 
way slaves; yet a common cause and a common hatred 
of Spain held these discordant elements together; and 
I firmly believe that in no country and at no age have 
there been instances of a truer herois:n, or a more self- 
sacrificing patriotism than these men displayed. 

I had twenty-eight men in my company, all negroes 
but five; but for the peculiar service, and for the mode 
of tighting which the nature of the war demanded, I 
would not have exchanged them for any white troops 
I have ever seen. ; 

They were all sacredly pledged in that brotherhood, 
known among the patriots as ‘“‘e/ silencio,”’ never to de- 
sert a wounded comrade on the field of battle, but to 
bring him off at all hazards. This brotherhood grew 
out of the barbarity of the Spanish in killing all pris- 
oners taken in battle, even the wounded. It gave the 
patriot soldiers wonderful courage and unbounded 
trust in each other. 

Although the soldiers of my black company were 
most scantily clothed and were for the most part bare- 
footed, I contrived to keep them fairiy well armed, 
mostly with Winchester or Remington rifles, and with 
machetes (heavy cutlasses). Many of the bands were 
less fortunate, however, being armed simply with 
cane-cutters. 

When not marching through the country on some 
expedition, we lived at little clearings in the depths of 
the forest, subsisting on boniatos (sweet potatoes), 
sugar-cane, oranges, yams, cassava and bananas. 

Cattle were from time to time captured and killed on 
the plundered estates. The jutia, too,—a kind of wood- 
rat which, like the Northern hedgehog, lives on the 
bark and sprouts of trees,—furnished us with many a 
morsel of fresh meat when meat was wanting. 

We had no regular commissariat. In almost any 
other country it would be impossible to conduct mili- 
tary operations, or to hold a force together, without 
one. But in Cuba the sweet potato grows wild in 
nearly every clearing in the forest; and a jutia can 
commonly be surprised in his tree, after a little search, 
in almost any direction. 

Oranges abound about all the old plantations; where 
are also acres of sugar-cane and banana plats, even if 
the place has been neglected or in ruins for years. 

These old plantations, in fact, were our favorite for- 
aging grounds. Our primitive fare had its advantages, 
one of which was the almost entire absence of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Our drinks were rarely stronger than 
agua mona—wild honey and water—and gingibre, or 
gingered lemonade. 


The Patriot Chiefs. : 

On first. landing in ‘Free Cuba,” I went to join Pres- 
ident Cespedes, who was then encamped at a little 
hamlet of bohios, or palm-huts, in the forest to the 
eastward of Baire.. Up to that time, I had learned to 
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speak Spanish but very indifferently. It was quite a 
pleasure to me, therefore, to find that Cespedes spoke 
English well. 

My welcome from him was most cordial, and I was 
frequently invited to share his hospitality. Cespedes 
was short of stature, but very erect and well-built. He 
was in robust health; his gray-brown eyes were bright 
and full of fire; all his movements indicated energy 
and strength of purpose. When I first saw him he 
wore a full beard and moustache, both iron-gray. 

Even in moments of excitement, his language was 
well chosen, even scholarly, and his manners were re- 
fined. No one could know him for a week and doubt 
his entire devotion to the cause of Cuba—“‘querida 
Cuba,” dear Cuba, as he would sometimes say, with a 
touch of sadness. 

On being assigned to active duty, I served in the 
command of Gen. Calisto Garcia. Garcia was then a 
comparatively young man, not more than thirty, I 
think, rather tall, very slim and elegantly formed. His 
air and bearing were graceful and distinguished. Al- 
though he was so young, his hair was already tinged 
with gray. Altogether he impressed me as a states- 
mau rather than a soldier. 

In this respect he was in striking contrast to Modesto 
Diaz, who commanded another divigion of the patriot 
troops, and with whom I have marched many a toil- 
some league through the hot, stifling woods and wet 
swamps of the eastern interior. 

Diaz, an elderly man, was the picture of a dashing 
cavalry colonel, strong as a horse, with the shoulders 
of a Titan, and with hard, clean-made limbs. He was 
commonly spoken of as the best horseman and the 
most fearless rider in Cuba. 

Of his early life he rarely spoke, but he was a native 
of San Domingo, and had been mixed up in the san- 
guinary revolutions of that turbulent island. His per- 
sonal bravery was undoubted. On one occasion he, 
alone, held an entire Spanish column at bay, for a long 
time at a ford. He kept his men busy loading and 
passing to him their rifles, which he discharged with 
deadly effect from behind a tree. 

Diaz was master of the art of guerilla warfare. So 
also were Gen. Gomez, another Dominican, and Cols. 
Vega and Estrada. F 

A Night Attack, 


On the night I received the order with which my 
story opens, | had my platoon out at nine o’clock and 
we proceeded along an old camino (road), now much 
overgrown, towards the ingenio. The distance was 
three deguas—eight or nine English miles—and the 
underbrush and lianas were so dense and tangled, that 
much of the way had to be opened with machetes. 

But my Cuban troops were accustomed to this sort 
of work. The convoyeros, provided with machetes, 
were sent ahead in squads, to cut a path. We made 
two /eguas in two hours, and by eleven o’clock had 
come to the borders of the cleared land, so near the in- 
genio that we saw the glare of the fariolas that were 
burning round the mill. 

There was, as we knew, a squad of Spanish infantry 
doing guard duty at the ingenio. On each side of the 
mill, in which were the machinery, engine and furnace 
for crushing and boiling, stood a small tower, loop- 
holed for riflemen. 

In these towers, the soldiers, twelve or fifteen in 
humber, were posted, and no doubt on their guard. 
All around the mill, the open space was. brightly 
lighted up with furiolas—large lamps provided with 
po verful tin reflectors. 

As may be supposed, it was no part of my plan to 
make a direct attack on the mill. It would have been 
madness to do so, with my little force, unprovided 
with cannon; we should all have been shot down 
In every raid on a guarded plantation, | 
was obliged to have recourse to some stratagem or 
other. 

Generally speaking, it was not very difficult to trick 
Spanish troops, or rather their officers. They al- 
ways seemed to expect that what happened last night 
would happen to-night; and I drew them into more 
than one neat trap by taking advantage of this fact. 

We knew from our scouts who had been watching the 
ingenio for several nights, that a party of negro sueltos 
(“swamp angels,’’ or renegades) had been stealing 
cane in the adjacent fields, the previous night, and had 
been fired on and chased out by the soldiers. 

This circumstance gave me my stratagem. Detailing 
two soldiers and ten of the conroyeros, I sent them, 
under a sergeant, round through the woods, to enter 
the cane-fields, and having advanced within four or 
five hundred yards of the outermost tower on that side, 
to make a diversion, as if stealing cane. They were 
to move about in the cane and make noise enough to 
attract the attention of the sentinel. When fired on 
they were to return the fire briskly, so as to draw the 
soldiers in pursuit. 

While this squad was making its way round through 
the swamp to the opposite side of the plantation, I pro- 
ceeded through the woods on the other side, leaving 
the camino; for we knew there was a Spanish picket, 
half a mile out from the mill on this old road. 

By midnight my little force had made its way to a 
point six or seven hundred yards to the east of the 
torre (watch-tower). We had followed along a tram- 
way through the thick cane, which here, dense as a 
jungle, rose above our heads on each side. 

The night was very dark, damp, and in fact, rather 
chilly. Over the tops of the cane, now in full bloom, 
we could see the bright glow of the lamps round the 
mill, and at times hear a cry, or the suppressed con- 
versation at the slave-shed, off on the left, where the 
hundred or more black laborers were locked up for 
the night. 

Presently the shout of “Sentinela alerta!” rose at 
the mill; and we knew that it was now midnight, and 
that the officer of the guard was making his rounds. 

Still we had to wait; and I think that half an hour 
or more went by before we heard anything of our 
squad on the other side. Then suddenly the stillness 
was broken by the sound of a shot. 

Instantly there was a stir at the mill. We heard or- 
ders given, followed by noise and bustle. A minute 
later, another shot rang out, succeeded by a loud 
“Hola!” and a rush through the cane. Then there 
were three or four shots at once, then a whole volley, 
with shouts and a great clamor. 

My black fellows, lying low with bayonets fixed, 
chuckled at the success of the ruse and waited for the 
word to charge. 

Judging that the confusion was at its height, I gave 


together. 











the word, ‘‘Forward!’’ and away we went at the mill; 
but so silently that on passing the forre and coming up 
to the main building, we ran upon the French “super” 
and two negro drivers, standing back to us, looking 
out towards where the firing was going on. 

I would have saved the Frenchman, if not the driv- 
ers, but my men fired at sight, and all three of them 
fell. 

It was one of the terrible features of this Cuban 
struggle, that no quarter was given, even to the un- 
armed. The Spanish troops had set the example of 
wholesale massacre; and, burning for revenge, the 
Cubans spared no enemy. 

My stratagem succeeded so well that the guard had 
turned out to a man and were already far beyond the 
torre, after the supposed cane-thieves. 

Without stopping for an instant at the mill, I kept 
my men together and we went at a run out to the far- 
ther torre. But the Spaniards, hearing the shots in 
the rear, had turned about and were coming back 
through the cane as fast as they could. 

We heard rather than saw them, and opened fire in 
their very faces. When my fellows fired, they raised 
that awful yell which has struck terror into the hearts 
of so many Spaniards,— 

“Viva Cuba Libre! Muerte a Espaita!” (Hurrah 
for free Cuba and death to Spain)—following it up 
with a long, rasping howl. 

Scarcely a shot was returned. Three or four of the 
enemy fell at our first discharge, I think. The others 
ran away through the cane ina race for their lives; 
but the cane, rustling and bending off from their bod- 
ies, plainly revealed their course. In an instant the 


Cubans were after them like hounds, machetes in hand. 

The most of the fugitives were overtaken and cut 
down, like cane-stalks, before they had gone two hun- 
I do not believe that more than three es- 
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for such marches to be made by night, owing to the 
great heat after sunrise. 

Proceeding along a road two or three miles to the 
eastward of the ingenio, their commander, a certain 
Hispano-Irish officer named O’Ryan, no sooner saw 
the light of the burning mill than he surmised what 
was taking place, and at once took measures to make 
it lively for us. 


Ambuscaded. 


Coming across the cane-fields, accompanied only by 
a single scout, he observed our force and our move- 
ments at the ingenio; then returning hastily, he 
brought his force across to the outskirts of the plan- 
tation and laid an ambuscade at the junction of the 
tramway with the camino. All this while my men 
were looting and loading up our plunder. 

Exactly as he had the shrewdness to foresee, we 
marched out of the cane-fields by the tramway and 
came plump into the trap which he had lai for us. 

As we drew near the camino, I was a few steps in 
advance of the vanguard, but had a vidette fifty yards 
perhaps ahead of me. So silently did the Spanish sol- 
diers lie in the brush on each side, that my scout 
walked past more than half of them in the darkness. 

The click of a pistol-lock then suddenty caught his 
ear. He stopped short and peered into the brush. 
O’Ryan, perceiving this, shot him with his revolver. 

We heard the shot, but as I supposed that it was 
fired by some skulker from the squad which we had 
dispersed at the ingenio, I sent no order to the rear 
guard, and merely bade the six soldiers with me to 
charge rapidly along the tramway. 

We had scarcely taken three steps when I heard a 
loud command of “Fuego !” (fire) close in front, and 
instantly there blazed such a volley from either hand 
as might have swept off an entire company. 

Three of my six blacks were 
shot down, and I was myself 
struck by a ball which went 
through the back of both of my 
legs, about six inches above the 
knee. It whirled me 
completely around, 
and I dropped in the 
road as helpless as 
if both my legs had 
been broken. 

With savage 
“Viva!” the Span- 
ish troops charged 
into the road from 
both sides. 

I was almost with- 
in reach of their bay- 
onets, yet two of my 
faithful 
snatched me 
from the ground, 
each put a hand un- 
der my arm, and 
they ran back with 
me through the pan- 
ic-stricken convoy- 
cros and past our 

rear guard, which 
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caped out of fourteen or fifteen. For five or ten min- 
utes longer the blacks remained out, searching about 
in the field, listening, cutlass in hand, for some rustle, 
or movement, to direct them where to strike. 

Having no bugler, I carried a whistle for signalling 
my orders. With this I had already summoned up the 
troop of convoyeros, and the soldiers having returned 
in obedience to the same call, the sack of the ingenios 
began in earnest. 

First the mill and the two torres were ransacked for 
arms, clothing and valuables, which, together with a 
quantity of coffee, tea, tobacco and sugar, were rapid- 
ly made up in packs of a hundred weight or there- 
abouts, each, and given in charge of the carriers. 

Some of the men then set fire to the mill and the 
towers, while others ran to the slave-shed, and break- 
ing down the gates, let out the throng of excited slaves, 
told them they were free, and bade them help them- 
selves from the wreck. 

Then confusion reigned indeed! The ‘ire, gaining 
way, roared and flamed up into the black night. Shouts 
and snatches of weird song made a wild accompani- 
ment to the crackling of the flames. 

I go into these unpleasant details of destruction 
merely to indicate what an unsparing warfare it was 
which was waged for eight years in the bosom of poor 
Cuba. Rather than live under the unspeakable tyran- 
ny of Spanish rule, the patriote had determined to re- 
duce the island to a desert, that it might no longer 
tempt the avarice of their oppressors. This was the 
fourth ingenio which my troops had plundered inside 
the Spanish lines. 

In an hour the work of devastation was plet 
Wishing to be well away on our return before day- 
break, I blew the order to form lines for return to camp. 

The convoyeros, with their loads, mustered in twos. 
I placed them in the middle of the line, with seven sol- 
diers as a vanguard, and the rest of the company in 
the rear. Behind us came numbers of the slaves, also 
loaded with plunder. Others were still skulking and 
whooping about the burning buildings. 

Taking the tramway, we marched out through the 
cane-fields, to gain the old camino. But this night’s 
expedition was destined to be less prosperous than 
were our former forays. 

It so happened that a strong Spanish column of sev- 
eral hundred infantry had been that evening despatched 
out of Manzanillo on some raid, or reconnoissance, in 
the direction of our camps, In Cuba it is not unusual 








had instantly deployed without orders and began fir- 
ing smartly. 

But twelve men could not stand long against two or 
three hundred. Four of our brave fellows fell on the 
spot, and the other seven or eight came flying after us. 
Still Manuel and Pio did not let me go. They ran on— 
dragging me by the arms, panting so loudly that even 
in the noise and the extreme pain of the moment I noted 
their efforts. 

The Spaniards were hard after us, and we were run- 
ning directly back into the light of the blazing ingenio. 
But the cane was so dense on either side of the tram- 
way that to turn out into it was impossible. 

A moment later, we came alongside a long, open 
shed beneath which a great rick of dry bagasse—the 
residue of the cane after crushing—was piled up for 
use as fuel in the furnaces. My two hard-pressed bear- 
ers ran along on the side which was in shadow from 
the flames; but at this moment a volley, fired from be- 
hind, brought them both down, and we all three tum- 
bled in a heap together. 

No quarter would be given, as I knew full well; and 
although I could not rise to my feet, or even get on 
my knees, the instinct of self-preservation caused me 
to roll over two or three times and gain the edge of the 
bagasse pile. 

With my hands I began digging into it, hoping to 
pull out enough to conceal myself, when suddenly the 
pile began to topple over from above, and a whole av- 
alanche of the dry, dusty stuff caved down and buried 
me completely to the depth of several feet. 

Nearly smothered, I lay still, listening as well as I 
could to the sounds which reached me only indistinctly 
from the outside. I was bleeding copiously, and pres- 
ently, as I now suppose, I fainted, either from loss of 
blood or from want of air. Yet I have an indefinite 
recollection that the Spaniards were around the bagasse 
heap, and that once the soldiers thrust their bayonets 
into it,—but that may have been only a vagary of my 
semi-conscious brain. 

I have but very confused remembrances of what fol- 
lowed during the remainder of that night, or, indeed, 
the next day. The fact was, I had come as near bleed- 
ing to death as I well could and yct survive. The ball 
that wounded me, however, had merely chipped the 
bone of one leg and inflicted a flesh wound on the 
other. 

But the next night I was, fortunately, dug out of the 
bagasse heap under the following circumstances ; 





The fire in the ingenio had obtained too great head- 
way to be put out by the Spaniards; the mill had 
burned down; and as there was now no longer a rea- 
son for stationing a guard there, O’Ryan, after scat- 
tering the blacks and seeing to it that the wounded were 
all bayoneted, or macheted to death, resumed his 
march, and left the ruins to smoke and smoulder un- 
watched. 

Manuel and Pio had both been shot while hurrying 
me away, and Pio, whose hip was shattered, was bay- 
oneted near the bagasse pile. But Manuel had been 
able to creep into the cane, where he lay hidden for 
several hours. 

His wound was a broken shoulder-blade. After the first 
faintness and shock, he was able to crawl through the 
cane-fields to the edge of the forest. Thence, during 
the day, he made his way back to camp, where he at 
once reported what he knew concerning me. 

He had seen me trying to get into the bagasse. Eight 
of my company had fallen in the fight; but five of the 
survivors at once started back to 
found. It was they who, following Manuel’s account, 
dug me out, more dead than alive. The first sounds 
which I distinguished were their words of affection 
and pity when they unearthed me, covered with blood 
and with dust. 

And then with what care they bore me back to our 
camp in the forest! For three weeks I lay in a bohio, 
or leaf hut, along with Manuel, tended by his mother, 
his two little sisters and a boy brother. 

Every day those children would go off with their 
baskets for miles to find oranges and boniatos for us; 
and every night, before going to sleep, one or the other 
of them would come, and, standing mutely before me, 
with hands crossed and eyes uplifted, silently invoke 
heaven’s blessing on me. 

They never went to bed quite satisfied until I had, in 
turn, given them my good-night blessing. 

Yet these are the people whom Spain has persuaded 
the civilized world are “brutal niggers,” fit only to be 
ruled with the lash. JUAN ROMERO. 
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LONDON CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


Looking out of my window in London, last May-Day, 
I saw that a crowd had collected in front of one of the 
shops near by. The groups shifted presently, and 
then I could see what was the attraction of the mo- 
ment. 

A sort of floral bower was erected, around which 
three or four gayly-dressed young people were dancing, 


| accompanying themselves by clapping their hands and 


fellows | 
up| 


singing in a monotonous though cheerful tone of 
voice. Near by stood two boys, dressed most gro- 
teaquely and performing the most remarkable music on 
a drum and tambourine. 

Round and round the bower went the dancers, with 
a peculiar shuffling gait. There were two girls and 
three boys, or young men, and their costumes looked 
like those of stage gypsies or Bohemians. 

The dance ended; they left their bower standing and 
passed among the crowd a sort of bag, in which nearly 
every one dropped a piece of money. They called at 


| the shop-doors, where they were most good-naturedly 





received; and finally departed for a new scene, carry- 
ing their bower with them. 

I was much interested to learn that these were of the 
famous craft of London chimney-sweeps. May-Day is 
their peculiar festival, and on that day they dance and 
sing in small bands, just as I had seen them from my 
window. 

Few trades in London have so much that is romantic 
and entertaining in their history as has that of the 
chimney-sweeps, or “climbing-boys.” 

In the last century they were much more generally 
employed than they are now. There were then no 
machines for chimney-cleaning, and the little boys, 
who began at a very tender age to serve as appren- 
tices, were most cruelly treated. 

These children were completely in the hands of their 
masters, who employed older boys to superintend 
them, to drive them up and down the chimneys, to flog 
them if they refused to go, or even to starve them into 
submission. 

Among the lower classes, boys between the ages of 
four and ten years were frequently sold by their mis- 
erable parents to master-sweeps; and as the work 
given them was very diflicult and terrifying, the cruel- 
est means of forcing them were devised. 

One of the instruments used for this purpose, well- 
known to have been employed during George the 
Third’s reign, was a kind of spiked pole, which was 
pushed up or down the chimney after the poor little 
boy, who was sent in, and which pricked him cruelly 
every time he slipped or fell. 

Chimney-sweeps were then in such demand in Eng- 
land, that new boys were always sought for. In the 
last century a great many young children were kid- 
napped by wicked people, who sold them to master- 
sweeps as their own. 

Many romantic stories are told of these cases; some 
of which are recorded with all the details, and are 
known to be true. One of the most interesting has 
just been given to me on the very best authority. In 
August, 1804, chimney-sweeps were sent for to go to a 
house in Turlington, in Yorkshire. An elder boy 
came with a child of about four years, who was forced 
up the chimney. 

The poor little fellow was overcome with fright on 
finding himself left in the chimney, and, losing his bal- 
ance, fell down upon the grate, where his legs were 
badly bruised. 

In this condition the people of the house found him. 
On bathing the child’s begrimed face and hands, they 
discovered that he was fair and delicate in appearance ; 
evidently a gentleman’s son. 

Sir George Strickland, of Boynton, who lived near, 
came over to see the child, and was persuaded that he 
had been stolen. The master-sweep being sent for, de- 
clared he had procured him from a beggar woman, 
who seemed glad to get rid of him; beyond that he 
knew nothing of the child. 

Sir George took the child home to Boynton with 
him. On having his dinner brought to him, the little 
fellow took up a silver fork and exclaimed,— 

‘*Papa has forks like these!” 

When Sir George’s housexeeper showed him her 
silver watch, he said, ‘‘Papa’s watch is gold,’ and 
pressing the handle, added, “‘Papa’s watch rings; why 
does not yours?” 
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At night he desired to say his prayers, and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer perfectly. In vain, Sir 
George and his daughters and all the servants 
questioned the little fellow about his home; 
could remember only a little about it. 

But he invariably asserted that he was gather- 


ing flowers in his mamma’s garden, when a wo- | 











he | 


About once in six weeks the sweeps come around | 
| to every London chimney. Weare always awak- 
;ened by them at daybreak, and the noise in the | 
walls and chimneys is as though the roof were | 
| tumbling down! 

They perform their work much better since the 
machines came into use, and are said to be greatly 
improved in character ; but at best the life must be 
a hard one, and the boys apprenticed to it are 
sorely to be pitied. 

Before their annual holiday the 
younger sweeps call at various 
houses to beg for old ribbons and 
flowers and tinsel. I was spending 
the day recently with an old lady in 
the quaint neighborhood of Kensing- 
ton, and she showed me a great lot 

of gay finery, in which 
feathers and ribbons, 
and the flowers once 
worn by a very pretty | 
lady at Her 
Majesty’s ‘“drawing- 
room,” were included. 





young 





man came up and o. 
fered to give him a 
ride on a horse. He 
remembered being put 
upon the horse, then 
going off in a ship; 
after that his recollec- 


tions were all con- 
fused. 

At Boynton he 
showed at once that 


he was accustomed to 
a fine style of living, 
and accepted all the 
attentions and servic- 
es of the servants as 
a matter of course. 
When he heard Sir 
George called by name : 
for the first time, he } 
exclaimed, “I had an 
Uncle ” and 
then his 
aunt. 

Later, he told Sir George that his aunt was 
called Mrs. 

Sir George at but 
in spite of the various evidences that the child 
had been lost or stolen, no answers ever came. 


George, 


of 





INDON 
spoke 


Flamborough. 


once advertised the story ; 


It was supposed by many that the little boy 
was heir to some property which designing rela- 


tives wished to keep for themselves. Sir George 


adopted the boy, but he died before he grew to 
manhood, and the mystery of his origin was 


never solved. 

Some good, however, came of the curious inci- 
dent which brought him to A great 
many people began to interest themselves in the 
sad condition of the little 


Boynton. 


“climbing boys.” 

Among the most good-natured was Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, the famous hostess of the “Blue Stocking” 
Society in London. You may see her fine house 
and gardens on Portman Square, to-day, very 
much as they looked in the reign of George III. 

Not only was she a celebrated literary charac- 
ter and queen of society, but she became well- 
known for her efforts to benefit the poor of Lon- 
don. 

She was strongly interested in the poor little 
chimney-sweeps, thinking it a hardship that they 
never had a genuine holiday treat. So on May- 
Day every year she gave them a picnic tea-party 
in her fine garden, and presented each Doy with a 
shilling as he bade her good-by. 

It was for some time supposed that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s own little boy had once been lost, and re- 
turned to her as a little sweep two years later, but 
this story has been denied by several persons who 
knew the clever philanthropist. 

Mrs. Montagu’s name is still beloved and re- 
spected by the poor London sweeps, who know 
nothing of her fame as a “Bas-bleu.” 

Soon after Sir George Boynton’s advertisements 
about his little protégé, the societies which inter- 
ested themselves in the “climbing boys” thor- 
oughly investigated the subject of their cruel treat- 
ment, and gave the result their inquiries to 
the public. Many poor little fellows were found 
with and from the 
long pins thrust into their feet by older boys to 


of 


bruises burns, and wounds 


force them to ascend the dreaded chimneys. 
still worse were the discoveries of their shocking 
immerality. 

The word of God was unknown to them; 


ins and lying had become second nature to them, 


and the climbing boys of London were declared to | 


be developing into criminals, whose end must be 
the gallows. 


After some years of fruitless effort in their be- 


half, Parliament at last took up the subject, and in 
1832 an act was passed forbidding the use of climb- 
ing boys im chimneys. 


This act has, however, been 


constantly disregarded, though at present nearly 


all sweeps use a long brush-machine for cleansing 


the chimneys. 


But | 


they | 
: : | 
had been so long among low associates, that thiev- | 






CHIMNEY-SWEEFPERS. 


“Those are all for my chimney-sweeps,” she 
said in explanation. “For years they have come 
to me for their finery, and on May-Day, at four 
o'clock, I give a tea-party to twenty-five of them.” 

So you see Mrs. Montagu’s good example has 
not been forgotten. Mrs. Joun LILiIr. 


Or 
For the Companion, 
OUR PUREST JOYS 
Our | joys may oft be tender an 
rief alone had power to cast; 


shine in summer meadows 
The ea chit drops when the cloud has past. 


GEO. B, GRIFFITH. 
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FLOODS AND FORESTS. 
For two successive years the dwellers in the valley 
of the Ohio River have been visited by the disas- 


ter of destructive floods. Whole villages have 
been submerged beneath the swelling waters. 


Thousands of persons have been made destitute 
by the ruin these floods have wrought, and many 
lives have been lost. 

The flood of this year exceeded in volume, in 
violence and in destructiveness that of last year, 
and caused greater distress. Scarcely, too, had 
the Ohio begun to subside when the news came of 
a frightful cyclone, sweeping through several of 
the Gulf States, and carrying widespread desola- 
tion with it. 

Each of these calamities carries with ita dis- 
tinct warning. Both were rendered possible, and 
even inevitable, by the reckless destruction of for- 
ests, which has been going on for years in the re- 
gions visited by flood and tempest. 

The same result, indeed, follows wherever the 
woods are cut down regardless of their uses to the 
land, and of their protection of the safety and 
health of man. Floods and cyclones are now 
common in California, where the forests have been 
wantonly destroyed. Once these dread visitors 
were almost unknown on our Pacific Slope. 

The bed of the beautiful river Ural in Asiatic 
Russia has become in process of time the channel 
of frightful torrents, which rush down and wreck 
| the human settlements on its picturesque banks 
The river used to be broad and clear, and full of 
fish. The destruction of the forests in the upper 
valley has caused it to dry up to a small and slug- 
gish stream, no longer navigable, and deprived of 
its finny habitants. When the deep snows upon 
the Ural Mountains begin to thaw, there is no 
barrier to the freshets which come 
roaring down to the river-basin. 

The floods which, overflowing the banks of the 
river Danube, carried such havoc and misery to the 
Hungarian dwellers on its banks a few years ago, 
must be attributed to the same cause. In many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America, indeed, re- 
gions may be found, once flourishing and fruitful, 
which are now dreary wastes, deserted long since 
by human beings, as a result of the cutting down 
of the forests. 





| 


| longer any 

















In Norway alone, of European countries, is great 
care taken by the Government to restrict the whole- 
sale destruction of the timber growths; and it is 
the only European country, perhaps, where floods 
of a serious character are unknown. 

The reason why floods and wind-tempests inva- 
riably follow the disappearance of forests is a very 


simple one. Forests hold the moisture which pro- 
ceeds from heavy rainfalls. They enable that 
moisture to be gradually distributed, and to filter 
slowly to the river valleys, instead of rushing into 
them from mountains and hills. They hold the 
snow, and protect it from the rays of the sun, so 
that it takes weeks for it to melt and flow down 
the slopes. 

The rivers, when thus protected, are supplied 
with only a moderate and normal amount of 
water. As soon as the forest disappears the rivers 
and streams inevitably dry up; and the floods 
pour from the highlands down through the chan- 
nels, when the thaws come, unimpeded by the 
protecting trees. 

It is stated that for some years past there has 
been a wanton and reckless cutting down of the 
forests in the region of the Alleghanies, and near 
the sources of the Ohio River; and we can easily 
trace the recent floods to that unwise policy. 

Cyclones, too, are necessarily more violent and 
desolating in districts where they sweep, un- 
checked by the barrier of dense forest growths, 
over many miles of open country. They thus ac- 
quire a force which, if broken by meeting in their 
progress the obstacle which the woods interpose, 
would lose much of its violence. 

—_—_—_—~++or—___———_— 
For the Companion. 


TRIOLETS. 
IN A SWING. 


Back and forth in the swing— 
For exquisite grace of motion, 
You seem like a swallow a-wing, 
Back and forth in the swing; 
Your delicate poses bring 
Into my eyes devotion— 
Back and forth in the swing— 
For exquisite grace of motion. 





AN EARLY VIOLET. 


Sweets you have brought me to-day,— 
Thanks for this earliest violet; 
Your eyes lend its petals a ray 
Sweets you have brought me to-day, 
Your breath its rich odors betray. 
Ah, poorly returns this triolet— 
Sweets you have brought me to-day: 
Thanks for this earliest violet. 


WILLIAM C, 


> 


RICHARDS. 





THE CONSTITUTION. 


Among the several thousand measures pending | 


before Congress are fifty or more propositions to 
amend the Constitution of the United States. 
They are not all distinct propositions, for many 
of them are duplicates. Several members have 





The eleventh amendment, by which a State is 
not allowed to be sued in the national courts, ii 
certain cases, was adopted in 1798. The twelfili, 
changing the method of choosing the President, 
after the original way had nearly given us Aaron 
Burr for a chief magistrate, was adopted in 1804. 
Then followed a period of more than sixty years 
in which not a single amendment was made. The 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, relating to 
slavery, citizenship, the distribution of Represen- 
tatives, and some other subjects, were a conse- 
quence of the great Civil War, and were proclaimed 
as parts of the Constitution in 1865, 1868 and 1870, 
having in each case been proposed by Congress a 
year or two before. 

Thus there have been only four amendments 
adopted during the present century, and in each 
case the change was demanded by a great emer- 
gency, or by circumstances which nearly amount- 
ed to a revolution. Consequently the chance that 
any additional amendments will be submitted to 
the States in these quiet times is very slight. 


or 





FASHION IN SCHOOLS, 

Fashion exerts a great power over the minds of 
school-boys. A curious proof of this is mentioned by 
an old Etonian who recalls the usages of Eton fifty 
years ago. In aschool of nine hundred and eighty boys 
and forty teachers, Dame Fashion has ample scope for 
all her caprices. 

At present, when an Eton boy is flogged (which 
happens not unfrequently) it is the fashion for the 
culprit not to utter a cry. But, when the grandfathers 
of the boys now at the school were subjected to the 
same discipline, fashion required them to yell with all 
the power of their lungs. They pretended to do this 
‘only for fun.” 

This fashion is said to have originated in a desire to 
cast ridicule upon the master, Dr. Keate. In those 
days the floggings were as public as executions, and 
all the boys who chose could witness them in the 
master’s room after school. 

Usually the attendance was very small, for the spec- 
tacle was wholly wanting in the charm of novelty. If, 
however, one of the illustrious eleven cricketers or 
one of the glorious eight oarsmen of the school was to 
undergo the penalty, a tumultuous scene was pre- 
sented. 

“A crowd of a hundred boys would throng the stair- 
case leading to the head-master’s room, and indulge in 
noises like a mob at a Newgate execution. The howl- 
ing of the victim was intended to make this large audi- 
ence laugh, and little Dr. Keate ridiculous. 

‘A boy who in his hallooings could imitate the bray- 
ing of a donkey, the squealing of a pig, or the yelping 
of a puppy, would almost be applauded like a ¢omic 
actor; and it would sometimes happen that the irasci- 

ble little doctor would turn around to catch by the cuff 
some wight who was enjoying the fun too loudly, and 
| would order him to follow the victim on the block.” 

Some time after, on the accession to power of a new 
master, the fashion changed, and boys endured their 
punishment in Spartan silence. 





offered, in a number of cases, resolutions having 
the same object, and frequently in the same words. 


etitions, there remains a larger number of proposi- 
tions to amend the Constitution than have been 
adopted during the ninety-five years it has been 
in force. Some of them are very ancient sugges- 


year; others embody comparatively new ideas. 


to extend the term of the President to six years and 
to prohibit his reélection. This measure was at 
one time strongly supported by the Democratic 
party, and it was so popular at the South that it 
was adopted as a part of the Constitution of the 
short-lived Confederate States. At present it 
seems to excite but little interest and to have few 
warm supporters. 

Another proposition which has been offered at 
rather frequent intervals for a long time, is one to 
confer the choice of Senators upon the people, and 
to take it away from the State Legislatures. It is 
also proposed, in a variety of forms, that the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President be chosen by popular 
vote, instead of by electors. 

The plan of electing postmasters—as well 
other federal officers—in the same way is urgently 
recommended by some people who see the evil of 
the appointing system, but possibly do not con- 
sider sufficiently the evils that may result from a 
further addition to our already very frequent elec- 
tions, and from a system which would enable a 
community to force upon the government a per- 
son unfit to be trusted with public funds. 

One of the new measures is an amendment con- 
ferring upon Congress the right to make a uni- 
form law for the whole country on the subject of 
divorce. Although there is very much to be said 
in favor of a movement to do away with the 
; and scandals which arise out of the looseness and 
incongruity of State law on this subject, there 
seems but little prospect that Congress will even 
consider the matter at the present session. 

In fact, nothing is more difficult than to get even 
a majority of either House of Congress to agree 
to a constitutional amendment, which cannot 
be submitted to the States for their ratification 


evils 


tion to that effect. 


1789, only fifteen amendments have been adopted. 

Ten of these were proposed at the first session of , 
the first Congress,—together with two others which 
were not adopted,—and were designed to supply a 
Bill of Rights, or a list of privileges of the people 
which could not be encroached upon by the Gov- 
ernment. The Convention which formed the Con- 


stitution had neglected to make any such Bill of 
Rights. 





But after allowance has been made for these rep- | 


tions, which have been brought forward year after 


Of the former class is the proposed amendment | 


Be 


unless two-thirds of each House vote for a resolu- | 


Since the Constitution went into operation in | 


In the playground, as all boys and most ex-boys 
| know, fashion plays the part of a despot, dictating 
what games shall be played, how they shall be played, 
with whom, and in what costume. 

In the matter of opinion, fashion bears sway also. 
One hundred years ago, almost every student in Eu- 
| rope or America was a radical Democrat. Now, just 
the opposite fashion prevails, and people point to an 
obstinate old Tory and say, “He is as conservative as 
a college-student.” 

The power of fashion in schools has its advantag- 
es, particularly where the system allows great free- 
dom to the scholars. The skill of the master is then 
shown in getting the fashion (that is, the public opin- 
ion) of the school on the side of industry and good be- 
havior. 
| Some years ago it was fashionable in some colleges 
| for students to talk the most stupid and brutal slang. 

| The fashion has passed, and just now there is a fash- 
| ionable tendency to an opposite extreme, which, if 
| followed too far, may make a young man as insipid 
and “Miss Nancyish” as the former fashion rendered 
men coarse. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


————_~+or+—___—_ 


MARRYING A SKELETON. 

A young girl of sixteen in Philadelphia lately had 
her mind so filled with the feverish, false ideas of 
love and life to be found in the cheap and flashy class 
of novels, that the ordinary events of every day would 
not content her. The affection of her own family, 
| and the chances of meeting with love from a man in 

her own natural circle of acquaintance, were too tame 

for her excited imagination. She frequented a dime 
| museum, carried on a flirtation with the Living Skele- 
ton, and finally eloped with and married him. 

After a few days she awoke to an appreciation of 
what she had done, and found her way to her father’s 
house, a raving maniac, begging wildly to be kept 
away from her husband, whom she fancied to be fol- 
lowing her, like a nightmare horror. The unfortunate 
creature whom she had married brought her into 
court, in order to compel her to return, but the judge 
wisely gave her into her father’s custody. 

About the same time a child of fifteen, who had 
some money in her own right, was induced by a mid- 
dle-aged man of the worst character, whom she had 
met on the street-cars, to marry him. His only object 
was to gain possession of her property. Having done 
that, he subjected her for months to abuse and cruelty, 
and left her at last penniless, with shattered health and 
a broken life. 

These are, it is true, extreme cases. But how many 
American girls, whose minds have been poisoned by 
| the unclean popular novels of the lower class, leave 
school with the idea that the one triumph of a woman’s 
life is to marry early; the one danger to be avoided, 
the fate of an “ola maid.” 

They do not, perhaps, go to dime museums or the 
street-cars to make conquests, but they frequent public 
places, and by their dress, loud voice and manner, 
show that they are, according to the phrase of thei: 
class, “in the market.” 

Nothing could be more vulgar than the phrase, ex- 
cept the thing itself. It seems a platitude to warn such 
young girls that the woman should be sought by the 
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man, and that the more easily she is won, the less she | 
is valued. | 

But is it not necessary? How many thousand mar- | 
riages, based on a passing fancy,—unsuitable, hope- 
lessly wretched,—testify every year to the necessity of 
such a warning! How many girls rushing into mar- 
riage from the fear of being left ‘old maids” find that 
they have bound themselves for life, if not to a physi- 
cal skeleton, to a moral death in life from which there 
is no escape. 








~~ 
or 


AN INNOVATION. 

Our grandfathers and grandmothers contradicted 

Byron’s lines, 

“The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
heir love can searce deserve the name.” 

They loved well and wisely, and, often, as intensely 
as the heroes and heroines of romance. ‘Their win- 
ters would have sent the thermometer down to twenty 
degrees below zero, if there had been one to record 
the chilling revelation. But old and young, men and 
women, were alike indifferent to the cold. No one 
thought of staying at home from church, even on the 
coldest Sunday. 

The meeting-houses were of wood, and admitted 
freely the winter’s blast. There 
warm them, and custom permitted only weak women 
and feeble children to indulge in the slight warmth of 
foot-stoves. 

Our ancestors certainly were not ‘‘cold in blood,” 
though one who reads about their habits of life is re- 
minded of Milton’s description of the place where 
“cold performs th’ effect of fire.” Some of them were 
warm enough in their efforts to prevent the introduc- 
tion of stoves into the churches, as the following sto- 
ry, told in an old gentleman’s “Recollections,” shows : 

About the year 1830, the good people of a Connecti- 
cut village were excited by the news that one of the 
churches of a neighboring city was warmed by stoves. 
The example led to the formation of a Stove Party, 
and that, naturally, created an Anti-Stove Party. 

At the head of the first, resolved to introduce stoves 
into the village church, was Mrs. Deacon K——. At 
the head of the latter, determined to resist the sacri- 
legious innovation, was Mrs. Deacon P—— 

There was a tempest in a teapot, much more than 
sufficient “to waft a feather, or to drowna fly.” But 
the Stove Party triumphed. The stoves were put in, 
and Mrs. Deacon K—— looked liked Dickens’s Mrs. 
Fezziwig, ‘“‘one substantial smile.” 

Mrs. Deacon P——, on the contrary, appeared re- 
signed to this dispensation,—but there was mischief in 
her eye. On the Sunday morning following the intro- 
duction of the stoves, she went to church, just as she 
had been in the habit of doing. 

She looked pale, but there was a significant pressure 
of the lips, which might indicate either the martyr’s 
or the rebel’s resolution. The minister’s text, that 
about heaping coals of fire on the head, caused her 
eyes to snap, and then the rigid expression returned. 

The minister waxed eloquent, and Mrs. Deacon P—— 
grew faint. She slid from her seat onthe fluor. A 
dozen men rushed to carry her out, when she revived. 

“Pray, my dear Mrs. P——, what is the matter?” 
said Mrs. Deacon K——, as she held a smelling-bottle 
to the prostrate lady’s nose. 

“Oh, it’s the heat of those awful stoves!” 

“Oh no, my dear, that can’t be,” answered Mrs. 
K——, with a sympathetic smile. “It’s a warm day, 
you know, and there’s no fire in the stoves.” 

“No fire in the stoves?” 

“Not a particle.” 

«Well, I feel a little better now,” said the crest-fallen 
lady. “I think I'll go home’’—and she did. 


were no stoves to 


HINTING TO A PASTOR. 

The New England mind is not shut up to any one 
method of doing its work. It runs “across lots” or it 
“goes round Robin Hood’s barn.”” With the Apostle, 
it can use “great plainness of speech,” or it can employ 
what the Scotch clergyman called Paul’s “figure of 
circumlocution.” 

‘This worthy man had on Sunday remarked, in ex- 
pounding a passage from one of St. Paul’s epistles, 
that “The Apostle here used the figure of circumlocu- 
tion.’”’ The next day, one of the “‘gude women,” meet- 
ing him, said,— 

“J dinna ken what you meant by ‘the figure of cir- 
cumlocution.’” 

“Oh,” he replied, passing on, “it’s a periphrastic 
mode of diction.” 

But, whether he uses the direct or the indirect 
method, the Yankee is apt to do what he sets out to do. 

Some years ago an estimable clergyman, living in 
one of the New England States, lost his wife. After 
mourning and waiting a suitable time, he began paying 
his addresses to a worthy lady in an adjoining town. 

Of course he was not absorbed, as formerly, in study, 
and his sermons, therefore, deteriorated. Besides this, 
—almost an unpardonable offence in a New England 
parish,—he neglected, in his efforts to secure one ewe 
for his private fold, the flock over which he was shep- 
herd. 

The parish grew restive, and the deacons conferred 
together. It was finally agreed that one of their num- 
ber, a shrewd man, gifted in smooth speech, should 
give the pastor a plain hint that matters were not as 
they should be. 

On the next Sunday morning, the deacon overtook 
the parson as he was going to church. 

“Doctor, I’m glad to meet you,” said the smooth- 
spoken deacon; “fér I wanted to say to you as how I 
thought of changing my pew.” 

‘Indeed! and why the change?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I sit, as you know, clear over 
the back side of the meeting-house. Between me and 
the pulpit there’s Judy Vickar, Molly Warren, Expe- 
rience Pettybone, and half-a-dozen old women, who 
sit with their mouths wide open. They catch all the 
best of your sarmon, and when it gets to me it’s ruther 
poor stuff.” 


4a 
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MUST SEE THE CHIPS FLY. 

A man, unless he is a mere drudge, cannot work 
without seeing results from his labor. His mind must 
be gratified by the fact that he is producing something, 
or he will turn from his work, even if he is paid for 
doing it, with disgust. 
Some years ago the tread-mill was used in prisons. 








and turned it es wins te their feet. The wheel did 
nothing but turn, and this barrenness of results so in- 
juriously affected the health of the convicts, that the 
use of the wheel as a punishment was abandoned. We 
recently met with an anecdote that illustrates the point 
we have made. 

A young Yankee found himself, some years ago, in 
the interior of Pennsylvania without a cent. He ap- 
plied to a wealthy Quaker for help. 

“I will furnish thee with work, and pay thee for it, 
friend,” replied the Quaker; ‘‘but it is not my custom 
to give alms to one able to labor, like thee.” 

“That’s all I want,” answered the Yankee; “I’m 
willing to work.” 

‘*What can thee do, friend?” 

“Anything. I will do any sort of work to get a little 
money.” 

“‘Well—there is a log yonder; and there is an axe. 
Thee may pound on the log with the head of the axe, 
and if thee is diligent, I will pay thee a dollar a day.” 
The youth went to work. For a few minutes he 
pounded the log, lustily. Then he paused to take 
breath. Beginning again, he pounded for half an 
hour and stopped. Throwing down the axe, he walked 
away, saying,— 

“T'll suffer before I’ll cut wood without seeing the 
chips fly.” 

He had a mind which rebelled against the body’s 
working without results. 


a 
ASHAMED OF HIS CLIENT. 

A group of Irish lawyers, being “‘off duty,” amused 

themselves in finding rhymes for difficult words. One 

thus hit off “‘porringer :”’ 





“Her i 8 a bang me for porringer—here’s a rhyme for por- 


ring 
he ‘iad a daughter fair, and gave the Prince of 


A kin 
Grange} her. 


The word Timbuctoo elicited the following: 
“If I were a cassowary. 
On the plains of Timbuetoo, 
I'd eat up a missionary, 
Togs and gown and hy mn-book too.” 
This was deemed irreverent toward the missi 


ASlight Cold, or Cough, if neglected, often attacks 
the Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
ate relief. 


give immedi- 
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and so the legal poets tried again: 
“I went a hunting on the plains— 
The plains of Timbuctoo; 
I shot a buck for all my pains, 
And he was a slim buck, too.” 


John Anster, a man of genius and a poet, once rhymed 
Apocalypse with “chalky lips.” Of this legal poet 
the following anecdote is told illustrative of his sen- 
sitiveness : 
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the murderer, and he stood in the dock in Cork, in- 
dicted for the capital crime. 
as undefended, the Court assized John Anster, 


LL. D., to give the prisoner the benefit of his legal 
skil \ 
By some fatality, a material flaw in the indict- 


ment to which the prisoner pleaded was whispered by 
some veteran friend, and Anster, to the surprise of 
every one in general “and himeelf in particular, made 
the point, obtained the ruling in his favor, and the 


or we will refund the money. 
Franklin Street, Boston, 


prisoner was acquitted. 

Anster sat up late that night in his lodgings in Old 
George Street, Cork. All the inmates of the house 
save himself were in bed, when a rude knock startled 
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the poet-barrister. 

It was unattended to, but when the knock was re- 
peated, Anster went to the door. 

He had heard his name pronounced, and on opening 
the door, saw the Whiteboy whose life he saved by 
making the point which upset the indictment. 

“O Kelley, is that you?” he said, naming not the liv- 
ing, but the murdered man. 

“I’m not Kelley, plaze your honor,” returned the cli- 
ent. ‘Tis meself is the boy that shot him.” 

This hardy avowal caused Anster to shut the door 
very speedily in the face of his first and last client from 
the docks. 
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STARTING JUST RIGHT. 

Amos Lawrence was one of the most honored citi- 
zens of Boston, alike for high personal character and 
for eminent success in business. He attributed his 
success to a purpose early formed to do just right. 
During his apprenticeship in a store at Groton, it was 
the uniform custom to take a drink every forenoon. 
He says, ‘“‘We five boys were in the habit, every fore- 
noon, of making a drink compounded of run, raisins, 
sugar, nutmeg, etc., with biscuit, all palatable to eat 
and drink. 


“After being in the store four weeks, I found my- 
self admonished by my appetite of the approach of the 
hour for indulgence. Thinking the habit might make 
trouble if allowed to grow stronger, without farther 
apology to my seniors, I declined to partake with them. 

“During the five years of my es I never 
tasted a spoonful, though I mixed gallons daily for my 
old master and his customers. 

“I decided not to be a slave to tobacco in any form, 
though I loved the odor of it then, and even now have 
in my drawer a superior Havana cigar given me bya 
friend, but only to smell of. 

“T have never in my life smoked a cigar; never 
chewed but one quid, and that before I was fifteen; 
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and never took an ounce of snuff, though the scented 
rappee of forty years ago had great charms for me.” 

Amos Lawrence not only accumulated great wealth 
but, what was better, used it benevolently and wisely 
for the public good, and thus his early restraints were 
changed into resources of happiness and life’s best 
compensations. 
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“PECULIAR.” 

Cass County, Missouri, boasts of a town with nothing 
peculiar about it except its name, which is Peculiar. 
The origin of the name, according to local tradition, is 
as follows: 


When the settlement had become sufficiently popu- 
lous to need a post-office, one of the prominent citizens 
sent a petition to Washington to have a post-office es- 
tablished. 

In reply, he was asked to suggest a name that would 
please the people, to which he responded that “the 
people were not particular so long as the name was pe- 
culiar.” 

Thereupon the post-office was christened Peculiar; 
and the name has never been changed. 


——————<+or——__—_ 


A PASSENGER over the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad, relates the ‘following : “The 
cars were passing over a trestle, and just in front of 
me sat an old colored woman, who showed great alarm 
and, as it afterward turned out, imagined that the 
whole train was fiying through the air, It was not 
many minutes, however, before the cars passed safely 
over the trestle, and as soon as they struck terra 
firma the old woman drew a sigh of relief, : ex- 
claimed, in a grateful tone of voice, ‘Thank hea’ 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD SETTLE, 


When I wasa boy like you, boys,—that’s fifty years ago— 
My hair was white, but not as now, ’twas more like soft- 
2st tow 


t tow: 
My face was tanned and freckled, for a farmer’s life I 


ed: 
My clothes were patched, but clean, boys, and my hands 
were rough and red: 
But beat the rain, or drive the snow, 
The settle aye faced the chimney’s glow. 


The creaking boards of the garret floor echoed the early 
tread, 
And the snow outside was kin to the snow that sifted on 


ou reds 
The pitchfork’s stale made fingers numb, as we foddered 
the crowding herd, 
And the frothing milk was ley foam ere from the yard 
we stirred; 
But how! the wind, or hiss the snow, 
The settle was warm in the firelight glow. 


Potatoes, baked in their silken coats, and plenty of milk, 


ween, 
Prepared for the tedious tasks at school, and the savory 
lunch between; 
And then the running snow-ball fight, and the aching 
hands and feet, 
And the chores in the wintry twilight, and the pelting, 
biting sleet:— 
But freeze the wind, or sting the snow, 
The settle looked warm in the firelight glow. 


Over the crusted snow we drove, on creaking, well-shod 
sleds, 

And dragged from icy forests tough logs to the sunny 
sheds: 

And there we piled amazing stacks of fuel, sound and 


ood 
When nether school nor chores could claim, why, then 
we Just chopped wood! 
But whirl the wind, or drift the snow, 
The settle still caught the fireside glow. 


Anon, the gorgeous pung comes forth, and Rhoda is 
mide gay 
With bells and shining harness, and hitched into the 
elgh; 
Now shouts and joyous laughter, and close-wrapped win- 


r ress 
Make sunshine in the bleakest day, as on through drifts 
we press: 
Then screech the wind, and blind the snow, 
The settle grows warm in the fireside glow. 


It warms and glows in the dancing light, while bright 
eyes sparkle near, 
For hickory-logs and maple-wood are full of summer 
cheer: 
While nuts are « 
humor flow, 
We nestle and crowd on the throne of state before the 
reside glow. 
Then roar the wind, then beat the snow, 
The settle with youthful joy’s aglow. 





ucked, and apples roast, and wit and 








There’s many a softer seat, [ trow, with silken cushions 
vyiled; 
And gold Fund purple may delight where bounteous 
wealth has smiled: 
But ebony, nor rosewood, nor good, red, solid gold 
More neal comfort, keener joy, or richer memories hold; 
For, beat the wind, or drift the snow, 
Our settle was warm with the Aome-love glow, 





red settle, boys, for my mind turns back 


wht 


I sing of the old 
to-night, ‘ 
And long-forgotten faces shine in the leaping, flickering 
light;— 
Faces I must remember, whatever else depart, 
For the glow of the hearth of boyhood days has stamped 
them on my heart, 
Now blow the wind, and beat the snow,— 
No settle invites to the tireside glow. 
8S. J. DOUGLASS. 
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For the Companion, 


A PRACTICAL HELP. 

About five years ago one cold Sunday morning, 
a young man crept out of a market-house in Phil- 
adelphia into the nipping air, just as the bells be- 
gan to ring for church. He had slept under a 
stall all night, or rather lain there in a stupor 
from a long debauch. 

His face, which had once been delicate and re- 
fined, was blue from cold and blotched with sores ; 
his clothes were of fine texture, but they hung on 
him in rags covered with mud. 

He staggered faint with hunger and exhaustion ; 
the snowy streets, the gayly-dressed crowds 
thronging to church, swam before his eyes; his 
brain was dazed for the want of the usual stimu- 
lant. 

He gasped with a horrible sick thirst, a mad 
craving for liquor which the sober man cannot 
imagine. He looked down at the ragged coat flap- 
ping about him, at his brimless hat, to find some- 
thing he could pawn for whiskey, but he had 
nothing. Then he dropped upon a stone step, 
leading, as it happened, into a church. 

The worshippers were going in. Some elegant- 
ly dressed women, seeing the wretched sot, drew 
their garments closer and hurried by on the other 
side. 

One elderly woman turned to look at him, just 
as two young men of his own age halted. 

“That is George C ,’ said one. “Five years 
ago he was a promising lawyer in P——. His 
mother and sister live there still. ‘They think he 

- is dead.” 

“What did it?” 

“Trying to live ina fashionable set first, then 
brandy. Come on. We shall be late for church.” 

The lady went up to George C and took his 
arm. “Come inside,” she said, sternly, with a 
secret loathing at her heart. “The Gospel is for 
such as you. Come and pray to God that per- 
haps at this late day He may lead you to redemp- 
tion.” 

He stared stupidly at her. She lectured him for 
some time, sharply, trying to compress the truths 
of Christianity into a few terse sentences. But 
the man’s brain did not want truth or the Gospel, 
it wanted physical stimulant. His head dropped 
on his breast; she left him, going with a despair- 
ing sigh into the church. 

A few minutes later a gentleman came up, who 
had different ideas of teaching Christ. He saw 








with a glance the deadly pallor under the bloated 
skin. 








“You have not had breakfast yet, my friend,” 
he said, briskly. “Come, we'll go together and 
find some.” 

George C—— muttered something about “a 
trifle,” and “tavern.” But his friend drew his 
arm within his own, and hurried him trembling 
and resisting down the street, to a little hall where 
a table was set with strong coffee and a hot, savy- 
ory meal. It was surrounded by men and women 
as wretched as himself. 

He ate and drank ravenously. When he had 
finished his eye was almost clear, and his step 
steady, as he came up to his new friend and 
said,— 

“I thank you. You have helped me.” 

“Let me help you farther. Sit down with me 
and listen to some music.” 

Somebody touched a few plaintive notes on an 
organ, and a hymn was sung, one of the old, 
simple strains with which mothers sing to their 
children and bring themselves nearer to God. 
The tears stood in George C——’s eyes. He lis- 
tened while a few of the words of Jesus were read. 
Then he rose to go. “I was a man once like 
you,” he said, holding out his hand. “I believed 
in Christ; but it’s too late, now.” 

“It is not too late!” cried his friend. It is need- 
less to tell how he pleaded with him, nor how for 
months he renewed his efforts. 

He succeeded at last. George C—— has been 
for four years a sober man. He fills a position of 
trust in the town where he was born, and his 
mother’s heart is made glad in her old age. 

Every Sunday morning the breakfast is set, and 
wretched men and women whom the world rejects 
are gathered into it. Surely it is work which 
Christ would set His followers upon that day. 
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ANECDOTES OF OLE BULL. 

Man’s nature is made up of contradictions. Jules 
Janin, who stood among the first of French critics, 
used to call the famous violinist Ole Bull “my sav- 
age.” But Longfellow, in the “Tales of the Wayside 
Inn,” sketched him as 





“Fair-haired, blue-e 
His figure tall and 
And every feature 
Revealing his Ne 
A radiance, str 


red, his aspect blithe, 
traight and lithe, 

of his face 

ywegian race; 

uming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed; 
The angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed.” 












But the critic and the poet spoke with reason. Ole 
Bull was impulsive and dreamy, peppery and amiable, 
earnest and changeable, a kindly gentleman and a rug- 
ged, independent Norseman. 

At five years of age he was teaching himself to play 
the violin. ‘All these things,” he once said, referring 
to the valleys, mountains and fjords of his native land, 
and to the tales and ballads associated with them, “all 
these things have made my music.” 

**Who taught you to play?’ asked the King of Den- 
mark. 

“The mountains of Norway,” answered Ole Bull. 


His style and execution were so original as to attract, 
while he was yet a young man, the attention of a fa- 
mous prima donna, the wife of Rossini, the composer. 
It was in Bologna that, as she was passing the window 
of his lodgings, she heard an unknown artist playing 
upon a violin. 

That night, at the Philharmonic Concert, the princi- 
pal violinist was missing. Upon the strength of the 
prima donna’s report, the unknown artist was called 
out of bed and hurried to the concert-room. 

‘The audience received him coldly at first, being crit- 
ical and disappointed. Before he had finished his part 
the house was intensely excited, and Ole Bull had made 
his first great sensation. 

Among the anecdotes told of his rugged independ- 
ence are two which show that kindly as was his smile 
and courtly his bearing, he could be rude when irri- 
tated. 

Ata concert in the palace of the Duke of Lucca, the 
Queen- Dowager of Naples was talking. Ole Bull refused 
to play until her Majesty became silent. The next day, 
she sent for the independent violinist. As he came into 
her presence, she opened the conversation by saying 
that she supposed there were ~y ! bears in Norway. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” replied the unabashed musi- 
cian; ‘‘and I myself had the god fortune to be nursed 
by one.” 

“Once, while visiting Bernadotie, the King of Swe- 
den, in the palace at Stockholm, Ole Bull took offence 
at some expression which his Majesty used about the 
Norwegians. So warmly did he controvert it that the 
King rebuked him by saying,— 

**Your remark is out of place, sir.”’ 

“If my remark is out of place, your Majesty,” an- 
swered the peppery violinist, “1 myself am out of 
place, and will take my leave.” 

“Remain, sir,” said the King, using a gesture of com- 
mand. 

“No, sire,” replied Ole Bull, rising and moving 
toward the door. “I wil aee if a Norseman is free in 
the palace of the King of Sweden.” 

The King, though he had risen from the ranks and 
been educated in the rough ways of the camp, showed 
himself much more dignified and courteous than his 
guest, 

‘I pray you, sir, to remain,” he said, detaining him 
with a smile and a gesture. “It is the duty of a Prince 
to hear the opinions of all his people.” 
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NATIONAL PROVERBS. 

A nation’s proverbs, being “‘the wit of the one, and 
the wisdom of the many,” indicate its character. The 
canny Scotchman shows forth a national characteristic 
when he says, ‘‘He that cheats me aince (once), shame 
fa him; but he that cheats me twice, shame fa me.” 

The eccentric Rowland Hill once illustrated the duty 
of walking circumspectiy to his congregation by pic- 
turing to them a cat moving along the top of a wall 
covered with broken glass. But the proverbs, “Never 
put your arm out farther than ye can draw it easily 
back again,” and “‘Ne’er let your feet run faster than 
your shoon,” teach Scotchmen the caution, prudence 
and foresight which go to form a circumspect walk. 

The fatalism which is so strong in the Scotch allies 
him to the Turk, and runs through such proverbs as 
these: “A manu may woo where he will, but he must 
wed where his weird (fate) is;’’ “We can a’ shape our 
coat, but we canna shape our weird ;” “‘Every man has 
his weird, and we mun a’ dee when our day comes.” 

But, unlike the Turk, the Scotchman does not allow 
his faith in destiny to crush out his manhood. He in- 
sists in being a co-worker with fate, and quotes to him- 
self, **They mun hunger in frost that winna wark in 
sunshine ;” “Meat feeds, cloth clothes, but manners 





make the man;” and “He that tholes [endures], over- 


| comes,” 








“The Lord will not fail to come, though He may not 
come on horseback,” is a Danish proverb, which teach- 
es that our faith must not be governed by our preju- 
dices. The Dane expresses his hopefulness and con- 
tentment by these proverbs: ‘Under white ashes often 
lie glowing embers;” ‘‘He is nearest to God who has 
fewest wants;” “He is young enough who has health, 
and he is rich enough who has no debts.” 

The Russian peasant is religious and humorous, and 
his proverbs are droll and pious. ‘Trust in God, but 
do not stumble yourself,” and “If God don’t forsake 
us, the pigs will not take us,” are a singular mixture 
of religion and drollery. 

‘*When fish are rare, even a crab isa fish;” ‘Every 
little frog is great in his own bog,” and “Every fox 
praises his own tail,” will be recognized as droll utter- 
ances of familiar facts. 

Among prudential maxims the Russian has such 
wise sayings as, ‘Go after the wolves, and you will 
not even catch one;” “Disease comes in by hundred- 
weights and goes out by ounces;” “Ask a pig to din- 
ner, and he will put his feet on the table.” 

The reader of 2 book made up of the proverbs of all 
nations finds many illustrations of the truth of Bacon’s 
saying, “The genius, wit and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered in their proverbs.” 


ee 
or 





For the Companion. 


A WAYSIDE WITCH. 
{IN IRELAND.) 
Out of her blackened thatch she came 
(We stepped aside to let her pass); 
The primrose with its dim gold flame 
Burned round her in the April grass. 
Ferns dreamed by foamy waters, and 
A bird whose voice and plume were new 
Had sung itself from Fairyland 
Into a tree in bloom with dew. 
The children laughed: “A witch,” they said, 
“All made of wrinkles!” And, in sooth, 
The withered woman shook a head 
White as a lily. “Love and Youth, 
“With all their promise, come to this!” 
sadly thought, when—hush—I heard, 
“You sweetest child, give me a kiss.” 
I fancied it might be the bird. 
Perhaps I would have whispered “Wait;”"— 
With all his rosebud blushes, lo! 
I saw the ene po boy go straight, 
With his red mouth, and kiss her, though! 
It was a picture strange and fair. 
I looked a while and could not see, 
What time they laughed together there, 
Which was the loveliest, he or she! 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. Pratt. 


——_+o+__—_ 


HOW IT IS GUARDED. 


It is often said that “if thieves are determined to get 
in, they will do so in spite of all your precautions.” 
That may be true of private houses, and even ordinary 
banks, but that there is such a thing as perfectly guard- 
ing valuable property is shown by the fact that the 
great public treasuries are seldom molested by bur. 
glars, and one at least has never had so much as an at- 
tempt made upon it. The resources of a whole coun- 
try are needed, however, to pay for such expensive 
protection. 


A party of Englishmen who recently visited Wash- 
ington expressed surprise at the absence of guards at 
the Treasury. 

“Why,” they said, “at the Bank of England the 
military is always on duty, and to get past it and into 
the building is worth one’s life, unless he has author- 
ity. Here I don’t see a guard.” 

But there are guards, and plenty of them, only they 
don’t wear red coats and parade up and down the street 
in front of the building. 

“Do you see this armory?” said Capt. Cobaugh, 
the chief of the force, to your correspondent to-day, 
opening a door as he did so and displaying line after 
line of loaded revolvers. They were of the largest 
and best variety known to the military authorities. 

‘We have sixty men armed with these,” he said, 
“and nearly all old soldiers. I should like to see any 
successful attempt to rob the treasury. These men 
are divided into watches, and are on duty in all parts 
of the building at all hours. After the force of clerks 
and officials goes home at night, our officers enter and 
inspect every room, see that the safes are all locked, 
the heating apparatus all right and the water turned 
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“Tf a safe is found unlocked, a man is put in charge 
of it, and the pease whose duty it was to see it locked 
is sent for. Of course it does not often happen, and 
the man who does forget once to lock his safe, does 
not forget it twice; but occasionally we do find one 
open. Then after the rooms are inspected and the 
ard set, the lieutenant makes his rounds every two 
ours, and the watchman patrols his beat every fifteen 
minutes or oftener.” 

‘Has there ever been an attempt, successful or oth- 
erwise, to rob the Treasury?” 

“Never. It would be an impossibility.” 

Col. Webster, Chief Clerk of the Treasury, is at the 
head of the watch, though Capt. Cobaugh has the per- 
sonal direction of their movements. They are all in- 
spected, and are liable to visits at any time of night 
from the Secretary or his Chief Clerk. 

Treasurer Spinner, it is related, once found himself 
in a very nervous state of mind at night, and unable to 
sleep, having an indefinable feeling that something was 
wrong at the Treasury. 

He tossed about awhile unable to sleep, and finally 
dressed himself and started for the Treasury, to be 
met by a messenger coming to tell him that a safe con- 
taining millions of dollars had been found unlocked. 
It is said that he always slept in the building after that, 
apt always visited the safes in person before retiring 
to see that they were locked. Perhaps it was his ner- 
vousness over the fright that made his signature so 
crooked.— Baltimore American. 
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PHANTOM SHIPS. 

Nearly all sailors believe in phantom ships, the ap- 
pearance of which is a forewarning of the doom of 
those who see them. The legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man” has carried terror into the souls of many mari- 
ners when Vanderdecken’s trumpet has been heard 
sounding above the gales of the “cape.” But ghostly 
ships, like ghosts on land, can always be dispersed by 
a little courageous investigation, and the strangest 
phantoms may be traced to some freak of a disordered 
imagination, as the following story, told by a New 
York fisherman, illustrates : 

Two years ago I went menhaden-fishing, and one 
day as we were going up the Sound one of the hands 
said he hoped we were not going off the Point, mean- 
ing Montauk. I asked him why. He seemed reluctant 
to tell, but at last let out that he had seen ships sailing 
about in the dead of night ina dead calm. I laughed 
at him, but two nights later we came to anchor at 
Gardner's Bay, and as it was a hot night, we stretched 
out on deck. 

In the middle of the night I was awakened by some 


one giving me a tremendous jerk, and when I found | 


myself on my feet my mate, shaking like a leaf, was 
pointing over the rail. I looked, and sure enough, 


there was a big schooner an eighth of a mile away, | 


bearing down on us. There was.’t a breath of wind in 
the bay, but on she came at a ten-knot rate, headed 
right for us. 

“Sing out to the skipper,’ I said. “It’s no use,” 
said my mate, hanging on me, “it’s no vessel.” But 
there she was wichin a hundred yards of us. Shaking 
him off, I swung into the rigging and cried, “Schooner 


| 


ahoy!” and shouted to her to bear away, but in a sec. 
ond the white sails were right aboard of us. 

I called to the hands and made ready to jump, when, 
like a flash, she disappeared, and the skipper came on 
deck with all hands and wanted to know if we were 
mad. I’d have sworn that I had seen the Flying Dutch- 
man but for one thing. 

We saw the same thing about a week afterwards. 
The light passed around us and went up the bay. I got 
out the men and seine and followed the a 
schooner, and as sure as you are alive, we made the 
biggest single haul of menhaden on record. The light, 
to my mind, was nothing more or less than the phos- 
phorescence that hovered over the shoal. The oil 
from so many millions of fish mc~ing along was enough 
to produce a light; but you will find men all along the 
shores of Long Island that believe there is a regular 
phantom craft that comes in and off—sort of a coaster 
in the spirit trade. 

I saw an account of something like this in the Port- 
land papers some time after, and thought it was very 
remarkable; but wherever you find menhaden you 
may look out for queer lights on the water—phantom- 
ships and the like. 





A NAPLES PEDLER. 

Mr. Locke, of the Toledo Blade, says that street. 
pedlers are about as thick in Naples as the lice in 
Egypt. ‘Peddling exactly suits the Neapolitan tem- 
perament, as there is no very hard labor in it, and it 
affords great scope for lying and swindling.” He gives 
a specimen scene in the ordinary practice of these bar- 
gain-driving gentry: 


Your street pedler appears to you with a pyramid of 
fancy baskets, which attracts the attention of your 
lady friend. She asks the price, and the answer comes 
slowly, deliberately and desperately, “fifteen francs.” 

“Bah! it is too much.” (By-the-way, the experi- 
enced one would say “too much” if the price had 
been a franc.) 

“What will madam give?” 

“T am not putting a price upon your goods. That is 
for you to do.” 

“Trade is dull and my children cry for bread. I will 
sell the basket for thirteen francs. But I make no prof- 
it. Iam eating up my capital.” 

There goes on more chaffering, the seller dropping 
a franc at a time to begin with, and then a half-franc, 
till finally he is down to five francs. Then the final 
struggle begins. The lying that has preceded this is 
merely clearing the ground. The seller looks expect- 
ant, the lady defiant. 

“IT will give you” (she says very slowly and with 
great impressiveness), ‘I will give you exactly two 
francs, and not asou more. There need be no more 
talk—two francs or nothing.” 

The pedler sees that she is in earnest, and that fur- 
ther talk is unnecessary. He cannot, however, forego 
the delight of another lie, for they hold on to their 
luxuries as long as possible, and he commences one, 
but is cut short by the peremptory “two francs!” 

“IT will take it,” he says, very quickly. And before 
the astonished woman has an opportunity to say ‘‘no,”’ 
the basket is in her hands. 

The villain made a good franc and a half as it is, and 
goes away bursting with a joy that he has to conceal 
till he turns a corner. Then he throws down his bas- 
kets and rolls upon the ground in an ecstasy. 
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HIS NAME WAS JOHN, 

Perhaps it could not be maintained that the degree of 
civilization of a people may be discovered by the length 
of the names given to children. If that were so, we 
should have to rate very high the enlightenment of our 
Indians, who are capable of such amazing names as 
“Young-man-fond-of-the-feathers-in-his-hat.”” But it 
is generally trve that people who do not have at least a 
family, as well as a personal name, are degraded. The 
ignorance and generally benighted condition of the 
Southern “crackers” are illustrated by this story : 





A cracker about thirty years of age came to a 
minister in Greenville, 8. C., not long ago, accompa- 
nied by a young girl of about twenty, who was dressed 
in a faded calico dress. After some hemming and haw- 
ing, the man stated that they destred to be married. 

The matrimonial knot was tied, but when the divine 
came to make out the certificate a difliculty arose. 
When the cracker was asked his name, he replied, 
“John.” 

“But what is your other name?” asked the clergy- 
man. 

“T aint got no other name,” 
ling reply. 

‘But what is your father’s name?” 

**Peter.” 

“What do you call him when you don’t call him Pe- 
ter?” mee the minister, thinking he had struck 
the right track at !ast. 

“We calls him pop!” was the answer, which was 
given in a “‘that-settles-the-matter”’ tone. 

Further questioning was vain, and the clergyman 
was increasingly amazed when he found that the bride 
did not know her family name either.—Letter to the 
Phila. Press. 


was the somewhat start- 
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THE FATAL SHOES. 

A murderer usually identifies himself by some clue 
which unwittingly he leaves for the detective to fol- 
|low. Some years ago, a murder was committed in Ire- 
land, and the guilty person was identified by the acute- 
ness of Sir John Purcell: 





Going to the house of the suspected criminal, Sir 
John asked ‘if he could see him.’ 

“Oh no; he’s very sick,” was the reply. 

*T must see him,” insisted Sir John. 

He was then introduced into the cabin, and in bed 
was the man, “taken,” as he alleged, “with a bad 
colic.” 

“Let me see your shoes,” was Sir John’s next re- 

uest. 

. “Och, an’ troth, they’re gone to be mended,” 
the reply. 

**What are these under the bed?” asked the inquisi- 
tive knight, seizing a pair of soiled brogues, the shoes 
he wanted. 

Bearing away the shoes, he left the sick man well 
watched by a couple of policemen, while he repaired 
to the scene of the murder. 


was 





It was winter, and congealed snow covered the 
ground. Sir John found many footprints, but enough 
to connect the sick man with the deed of blood. 

A nail was deficient in the heel of one of the shoes, 
; and the tracks in the congealed snow showed a like 
want. 

This led to further evidence, until the guilt of the 
pretended invalid was satisfactorily established to the 
jury who convicted, and the judge who pronounced 
upon him sentence of death. 
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IGNORANCE, 
“Josh Billings” has said some wise things as well as 
amusing ones. Among them the following: 
A man may learn infidelity from books, and from hiz 


assoshiates, but he kant learn it from hiz mother nor 
the works ov God that surround him. 





If an infidel could only komprehend that he kan 
prove more bi hiz faith than he kan bi hiz reazon, hiz 
impudence would be much less offensive. 

Unbeleavers are alwuss so reddy and anxious to 
prove their unbelief, that i hav’ thought they mite be 
| just a leetle doubtful about it themselfs. 

The infidel, in hiz impudence, will ask yu to prove 
that the flood did occur, when the poor idiot himself 
kant even prove, to save hiz life, what makes one ap- 
ple sweet and one sour, or tell whia hen’s egg is white, 

| and a duk’s egg blue, 
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For the Companion, 


THE FIRST SNOW-DROP. 
‘I want to get up,” the snow-drop said, 
As she loosened the wraps about her head. 
“It may be the world is white with snow, 
Yet I'd rather be there than here below. 
*Tis horrid to be curled up so tight— 
I want to look out and see the light. 


“My dear little sisters are fast asleep, 

And I am the first to take a peep 

Out of my bed, where, snugly rolled, 

I slept in warm blankets fold on fold. 

But now I am ever so wide awake, 

And it’s surely time for the morn to break. 


‘*My dress is the prettiest e’er was seen; 
’Tis white, with an overskirt of green, 
With six pretty silken cords that hold 
As many tiny tassels of gold. 

Oh, I have been working, never fear, 
To look my best, when I do appear. 





“And I must welcome the song-birds home. 
There seems such a stirring all around, 
And I hear new voices above the ground. 
The buds on the willows are calling, ‘Come;’ 
For this is the message they bring, I guess, 
***Get up, little maid, it is time to dress.’” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. JuLia M. DANA. 


—+or—_— 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S PRINCESS. 

“Kitty, you’re the dearest little kitty that ever 
lived. Your fur is so soft, and your face is so 
sweet and white, and you purr so nicely—but 
O Kitty !—if only you were a princess !” 

And Patty would dress Kitty in her doll’s best 
dress, with a long train and ruffles and a sash, 
and set her up straight in dollie’s armchair, 
and look very earnestly to see if there was no 
sign of the furry little face turning into a thing 
of rosy cheeks and dimples like herown. Or if 
the stumpy little paws looked any more like tak- 
ing on a fringe of fingers and toes. 

But Pussy never stayed straight one moment 
longer than she was held, but slid down and 
curled up for a nap, or tore away in a round- 
about race after her tail. Either way quite re- 
gardless of the fine clothes, and as little like a 
princess, and as much like a cat, as ever. 

Patty had been living a long time at her 
grandfather’s farm. She thought it must be 
yzars, but it really was only a few months 
since papa and mamma had 
gone to Europe. Sometimes 
she got very lonely, and wished 
with all her might that she had 
some one to play with. 

Just before they went away 
papa had brought her a book 
full of fairy tales and pictures. 
Such a big book that all the 
fairy tales ever written must 
have been bound up together 
to make it. Mamma shook her 
head and said something about 
too much trash, but papa 
thought it would not hurt the 
quiet little girl. So Patty pored 
over it, and dreamed over it, until she almost 
lived in a world of enchantment. 

She could almost fancy that a fairy face smiled 
out at her from the heart of every rose or sweet 
briar, and felt sure that the sweet-pea flowers 
must be gayly-dressed little ladies. Many atime 
she got up very early to try to catch a fairy in 
some white lily or hollyhock, where everybody 
knows they sleep, but they were always up before 
her, leaving no trace of their pretty selves except 
the dew-drops they had used for looking-glasses. 

“What do you think I’ve got for you?” said 
grandfather, one day, holding open his coat-pock- 
et for her to peep in. ‘Put in your hand, it won’t 
hurt you.” Patty almost danced with delight as 
out came a wee kitten with a white face and soft 
eyes. She cuddled it up to her neck, and kissed 
and cooed over it, until grandfather told her he 
was jealous. 

It was so much cunninger and smarter than any 
other kitten ever was, that as one morning as Pat- 
ty looked up from her book, to see that it had 
climbed on the bureau and was daintily pawing at 
itself in the glass, a new idea flashed upon her. 
Kitty must be a princess—a beautiful princess 
changed by some wicked fairy into the form of a 
cat! Such things were very common in her book. 

She would not tell her fancy to anybody, for if 
there was one thing in the world she dreaded, it 
was being laughed at, and she had a feeling that 
no one else would agree with her in thinking Pus- 
sy a princess in disguise. But she watched her 
very closely as the summer wore away and 
autumn came on. Then, in the charm of papa 
and mamma coming home, bringing pretty Cousin 
Grace, all coming to stay for a few weeks before 
going back to their home in town, she almost for- 
rot about the princess. But a wonderful German 
fairy story told by papa sent her back to her book 
quite determined to study out some way of restor- 

ing the darling Pussy to her own shape. 


‘What on earth is that child up to?” said Hul- 
da, the woman who worked in the kitchen, to Ich- 
abod, the man who worked out of doors. ‘“She’s 
goin’ on like a crazy child to-night.” 

“Only cuttin’ up shines with her cat,” said Ich- 
abod. ‘She has to do somethin’, you know.” 

A little later, Patty came in from the moonlight 
with a face full of mystery, but as usual, she said 
little to any one. The next morning, Hulda led 
her to her mamma’s room. Grandmother sat by 
the fire holding something qn her lap. 

“Come and see what I’ve got, Patty,” she said. 

She turned down tn. mya ® Patty saw 
a little face, the tiniest she had ever seen except 
her doll’s—little eyes and nose and mouth, and a 
bit of fuzzy hair. She gave a little screamand a 
jump. 

“Tt’s the princess! the princess ! 
er, when did she come ?” 

“Last night,” said grandmother. 

“Yes, I knew it!” cried Patty; and she laughed 
and danced until the princess made her face up 
into a funny little knot, and grandmother said she 
must be kept quiet. 

Well, it was very delightful and very wonder- 
ful, but as the days went on, not exactly what 
Patty had hoped for. She had expected the prin- 
cess to be bright and lively, and always ready to 
play with her. She had even hoped she might 


O grandmoth- 


have kept a few of her fairy peculiarities, such as 
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picked up, shaking the snow off her paws as Cous- | 
in Grace repeated,— } 

“I know it’s yours, Patty.” 

Patty looked very sober, and at last said, 
“Cousin Grace, if I tell you a secret, will you never, 
never tell ?” 

“Never, dear.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you all about it. You 
never guessed, did you, Cousin Grace, that my 
kitty was an enchanted princess ?” 

“An enchanted princess! No, Patty, I never 
did.” 

“Well, I knew it, for my book told me about 
such things. And so one night I performed an 
incantation over her to bring her back to her 
proper shape.” 

“An incantation ?” 

“Yes.. Of course I knew it was my duty. I 
tied her up in the barn and sprinkled her with 
water seven times. Then I put her under an old 
tin boiler and walked round it seven times saying 
some charms out of my book. Then I pounded 
on the boiler as hard as-ever I could” —— 

“Poor Pussy!” 

“That was to drive out the bad fairies, you 
know. She didn’t seem to know it was all for her 
good, for when I stopped she was howling and 
scratching like fury. Then I rolled the boiler 
down the hay-mow seven times, and then I let 
her out. 























































dancing on a moonbeam, or riding on a bit of this- 
tledown. But as nobody but Patty knew she was 
a princess, she was treated very much as every- 


like one. She slept a good deal, cried, took cat- 
nip-tea, winked and blinked with her solemn little 
eyes, and tried to choke herself with her chubby 
little fists. Patty was allowed to carefully hold 
her fora few minutes every day, but she could 
not be hugged and stroked and romped with like 
kitty ; and it came about that Patty sometimes 
went to the barn and cried all alone: 

“O my kitty! my kitty! If only I had you 
back! I do believe you were nicer than a prin- 
cess !” 





Papa and mamma and the princess went home 
in late autumn, and the next week Cousin Grace 
and Patty went. Ichabod harnessed the young 
horse, Prancer, to the cutter (for a light snow had 
fallen), to take them over the hill to the stage 
turnpike. 
or that his mane had got into his heels, no one 
could tell; but Prancer reared and kicked and 
frolicked about in such an unreasonable manner, 
that Cousin Grace was glad to get out and wait 
by the roadside. 

“Do see that kitty coming to us through the 
snow!” said Patty. 

“Patty, I do believe it’s the cat you lost!” said 
Cousin Grace. 








“No,” said Patty, very positively. “It looks 
exactly like her, but it isn’t her.” 

“Tt certainly must be. Come, poor kitty!” Kit- 
ty had come up to them, and seemed glad to he 





day babies are, and indeed, behaved very much | 


Whether it was the sharp morning air, | 





| “She gave the awfullest long ‘mie-e-e-e-eow’ 
| you ever heard, and scrabbled up the side of the 
| barn and vanished !” 


‘“Where to?” 

“Don’t you know ‘vanished’ means gone and 
nothing left? Yes, she vanished, and, Cousin 
Grace,”—Patty’s eyes were big and she shook 
her head solemnly,—“the next morning the prin- 
cess was in grandmother’s arms. She came that 
very night.” 

“What! Do you mean Baby Ruth ?” 

“That’s the secret, Cousin Grace. You all 
think she’s nothing but a baby. But O dear!”’— 
Patty sat down on the valise and cried as if her 
heart would break—“I want to keep the princess, 
but I do want my own kitty back!” 

“Get up, Patty; here’s the stage coming. You 
can just see the horses’ heads over the bend. Lis- 
ten, dear—fairies and princesses are very nice in 
books, but this is a very real sort of a world, and 
we never see any fairies and but few princesses. 
Little Ruth would have come just the same if you 
had not frightened poor Kitty away with your in- 
cantation,’—Cousin Grace gave another tug at 
her vail,—“‘so you have your dear little sister and 
Kitty, too.” 

“Cousin Grace, are you sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

‘Whoa, there!”” The driver was reining up his 
horses as she put Kitty into Patty’s arms, and the 
little lassie sprang towards the stage with a sun- 
shiny face, whispering,— 

“Kitty, I’d rather live where they have really, 
truly babies and pussy-cats than have all the prin- 
cesses in the world.” Sypney Dayre. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


3 
NOVEL DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
line & & * » ll 
* 2k ew we e 12 
*« Sew we Wig 
exe 4g a 
« * Oe we 1 ge ® 
*« 6s ew we Wy 
7 * * e * « 17 
* 8S x x x x 18 & 
**« Dx «Dy & 
x « « 1020 4% & & 


Across—1, A place where work 
state of a girl. 3, The highest point. 4, To fail of 
success. 5, Something made over from materials for- 
merly used. 6, Solemn worship. 7, Part of a fleet. 
8, Like stars. 9, A room in the fore part of a ship. 
10, Hatred. 

Zigzags—1, 2, 3,4, 5,6,7,8,9, 10, A battle fought 
on March 28, 1862. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, A celebrated Indian princess, who died on 
March 18, 1617 F. 8. F. 

2. 


‘. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


is done. 2, The 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


first is in Truman, but not in true; 
second in human, but not in hew; 
third is in eider, but not in eye; 
fourth is in spider, but not in spy; 
fifth is in shoulder, but not in aoe: 
sixth is in bowlder, but not in beau; 
seventh is in major, but not in May}; 
eighth is in wager, but not in weigh; 
ninth is in Mocha, but not in mow; 
tenth is in stoker, but not in stow; 
eleventh in treason, but not in tree; 
My twelfth ia iu season, but not in 


Bee 5 
My thirteenth in reason, but not 


in ree. 
xf My whole once ruled the United 
States, 
And made full many a bitter 
we foe; 
¢ ie He — born one windy March 
oth, 
One hundred and seventeen 


years ago. 


3. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


A fruit. 
Solitary. 
One. 

To measure. 


4. 
LADDER. 


A lady in Shakespeare’s immortal “Dream ;” 

A clown,—though he may be of worth supreme ; 
A maiden well-known thro’ a laureate’s praise ; 

A servant in one of Shakespeare’s plays; 

An evergreen plant to many hearts dear; 

Pleasant to have if the way be drear. 

Descend the ladder, and find the name 

Of a man whose life was of honor and fame; 
Descend again, and the right-hand side 

Gives the month and day when the great man died. 


5. 
SUCCESSIVE BEHEADINGS. 
1, Skin a fish. 2, Divide a rabbit. 3, Draw 


back, and call out. 4, Spatter, bind, strike, atree. 
5, Touch in passing, and press forward. 6, Whiten, 
wash, every one. 7, Swing, fish. J. P. B. 
6. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
58 letters. 

My whole is a remark of Dr. Johnson’s, which ev- 
ery one who would accomplish anything would do 
well to remember. 

3, 14, 20, 44 is the prominent word in the sentence, 
and is personified as a supposed opponent in a race. 
This opponent always gains by the fact that he is nev- 
er hindered by 45, 32, 9, 6, 19, 15, 12, 2, 26, 49, 56, 21, 10. 
Dr. Johnson shows how a poet, in making a famous 
17, 7, 5, 28, 16, 54, 11, 18, 34, 38, 33 could not compete 
with this opponent. With this competitor it is wise to 
42, 57, 31, 14, 37 in advance, and never 35, 8, 45, 49, 41, 
20, 42 to 54, 19, 29, 36, 54, 44 hindrances. It is wiser 
not to 46, 7, 2, 18, 39 him as an 50, 33, 47, 53, 31, 48, 9, 
14, 58, 55, but 52, 51, 21 him as a friend; and, 23, 54, 47, 
1, 32, 41, 31, 4 beaten, rather note with 43, 21, 25, 54, 32, 
8, 40 care how you run, 46, 22, 27, 9 how fast; 30, 24 
this must be controlled by the lack of that advantage 
he 24, 32 aptly ascribes to this opponent. J. P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Catacomb. 

2. 1, 2, 8, 4, 

MAS 8S 

18, 19, 20, 21, 22 


6, 7,8, 9,10, 11, 12,13, 14, 15, 16,17, 

CRE OF T H E MAM E- 

22, 23,24, 25, 26,27,28,29,30,31,32, 33,34,35. 

LUKE 8 a F MOHAMMED ALI 

Key-Words.—Mites, sham, came, ruby, doom, fleam, 

shame, kale. Transposed from items; mash, mace, 
bury, mood, flame, hames, lake. 


5, 
A 


3. LATERAL 
EcuiuoeutE 
ANEM™MON E 
ANALOG ¥ 
T RENTON 
MATTHEW 
c ARMIN B 
L IimOGeE s 
LEoN I N E 
esenzws. vs 
c ab Hou wn 

Lennet or Length Month. 


4. Philadelphia; Indians, Swedes, William Penn; 
City of Brotherly Love; Babylon; Revolution; Stage- 
coach; The Flying Machine; Philadelphia, New York. 

5. W-it-h m-Alice to-war-ds n-one, wit-h char- 
it-y f-or a-L-l. “With malice towards none, with 
charity for all.” 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when se nt by_ mail, 
should be made in Money Ordérs, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

= Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 

mae rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
ba their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











OVERWORKED STOMACHS. 


The tongue is an unruly member in more than one 
sense,—that is, if the pun may be pardoned, in the 
sense of taste, as well as in bringing us into trouble 
through the power of speech. 

We enjoy the taste of food, and we are thus led to 
indulge in the pleasure of eating what excites the pal- 
ate rather than what is wholesome and nutritious. But 
our stomachs are wonderful organs, and it is only 
when they are driven to work which they absolutely 
cannot perform that they rebel. 

The modern habit of human feeding, and its evil 
rarely been better described than 
they are by Dr. Felix Oswald, an ardent champion of 
the theory that Nature will keep us well, and will cure 


consequences, have 


us when we accidentally fall sick, if we will only give | 


her a chance to work: 


“To the alcoholic stimulants of the ancients we have 
added tea, coffee, tobacco, absinthe, chloral, opium and 
pungent spices. Every year increases the number of 
our elaborately unwholesome-made dishes, and de- 
our devotion to the field-sports that helped our 
forefathers to digest their boar-steaks. 
“We have no time to masticate our food; 
and grumble if we 


creases 


we bolt it, 
cannot bolt it smoking hot. The 
us to eat three full meals a day, and two of them at a 
time when the exigencies of our business routine leave 
us no room for digestion. 

- “At night, when the opportunity for that leisure ar- 
rives, we counteract the efforts of the digestive appar- 
atus by hot stove-tires and stifling bed-rooms. 

“That persistence has at last exhausted the self-reg- 
ulating resources of our digestive organs. But even 
after such provocations the stomach does not strike 
work without repeated warnings. 

“The first omen of the wrath to come is the morning 
lanquor, the hollow-eyed lassitude, which proves that 
the arduous labor of the assimilative organs has made 
the night the most fatiguing part of the twenty-four 
hours. The expression of the face becomes haggard 
and sallow. 

“The tongue feels gritty, the palate parched, in spite 
of the salivary glands, which 
every now and then try to respond to the appeals of 
the distressed stomach. Caastric acidity betrays itself 
by many loss of appetite, 
however, marks a later stage of the malady. 

“For years the of Nature labors 
every night to undo the mischief of every day, and 


of the restless activity 


disagreeable symptoms; 


intinite patience 
before noon the surfeited organs again report ready 
for duty.” 
+ 
GENTLE SPRING, 

These words, gentle spring, printed in early March, 
convey widely different meanings to the readers of a 
periodical that circulates from Winnepeg to Galveston, 
and from Quebec to Key West. Gentle spring!—with 
four feet of snow over all the northern parts of the 
continent, and every river, lake and bay locked in ice 
from eighteen inches to three feet in thickness. Gen- 
tle spring !—with a Boston east wind blowing fresh and 
chill from ice-bound Labrador. Gentle spring!—with 
huge icebergs floating down upon the commerce of 
the Atlantic. The words are a mockery to one-half of 
our readers. 

In Florida it is far otherwise. Florida now trans- 
lates its pretty name to every visitor. It is indeed the 
flowery land. There the strawberry season has already 
passed its prime, and green peas are growing a little 
tough and strong. New Orleans is a bower of roses, 
and all along the great gulf the people are enjoying a 
season resembling the June of New England. 

Slowly the gentle glides northward. In 
Charleston the grass is long in all favored places; at 
Norfolk the willow is casting forth its green branches 
to the breeze; at Baltimore 


scason 


lawns are changing color; 
at Philadelphia, in sheltered corners, the grass shows 
an inch or two of tender emerald; in New York, the 
subterranean furnaces may here and there have given 
premature verdure to a grassy bank. 

In New England we are happy if, during the first 
half of March, winter holds on his way without relent- 
ing. We like our March to come in like a cross, cold 


lion, and to keep up the character for a while, for then 
we have good hope of its going out like “4amb and 
green peas.” 

The month of February in New England has been 


like April weather. It will prove a hard experience 
for the people if winter shall make a parting visit in 
the spring. 





PUSS IN THE ELEVATOR, 


Dogs not only learn what the cars are for, but which 
train will take them where they like to go. The in- 
stance here given from the New York Tribune proves 
that cats may have equally intelligent ideas of passive 
travelling, and equal appreciation of their own comfort 
in adopting the improved methods. A recent number 
of the paper tells what a visitor found out about the 
Tribune cat: 


The Tribune elevator-car had started on its upward 
trip last evening, and the elevator boy was gazing up- 
ward into its furthest corner, evidently lost in reverie. 
Presently there came a distinct call in the shape of a 
plaintive ““Miaouw !” 

The elevator boy checked his car forthwith on a lev- 
el with the floor whence the sound came. There was 
no one to be seen, and the smallest boy would have 
been visible. 

“Going up: ?” asked the elevator boy. 

*“Miaouw! miaouw!” was repeated. 

The elevator boy slid open the door and a gray cat 
walked demurely in, sprang upon the seat and began 
licking her paws until two floors had been passed, 
when she uttered another cry and sprang down before 
the doorway. 

The car stopped, the door was opened, and Tabby 
passed out. 

“Is she a regular passenger?” was asked. 

“Is she?” said the elevator boy. “Of course she is. 
She lives in the building, she does. She never walks 
up or down stairs ’cept on Sunday, when the elevator 
aint a-running in front. If it’s evening, she uses the 
back elevator. 

“Where is she going now?” 

“She's jest dropping in to see a friend of hers. He’s 
a lawyer, and he often stays late to write, and she goes 
in and sits on the table and watches him, and he gives 
her a bit of something to eat. In ’bout an hour, before 
my time’s up, she’ll come back to go to the top floor. 
Mebbe she'll stop a little in the editorial rooms; then 
she goes up to the restaurant. She always gets there 
about twelve o’clock, when the printers get their lunch. 
They all know her. 

“Sometimes,” he added, “she sits down inthe car 
and keeps me company for a wLile. She aint any both- 
er. She knows how to behave herself a great deal bet- 
ter than some of them lawyers and sharp chaps who 
are always asking a feller whether he’s going to get 
married. She goes all around down town by herself, 
she does. The other morning, one of the fellows saw 
her down in Fulton Market. She knew him, and came 
up and rubbed against his legs. Top floor here, sir, if 
you want to get out.” 


———_q—__—_-. 


A BLIND WOMAN’S WILL. 

The cumbrous verbiage of the law has its uses, no 
doubt, but it necessitates a good deal of labor and 
spending of time, and with all its repetitions it does 
not always succeed in making the meaning manifest, 
or preventing dispute. A Wilkesbarre (Pa.) paper 
gives a specimen of a “last will and testament” which 
is perfectly intelligible, and shows in how few wordsa 
dying person’s wishes can be expressed—and expressed 
legally, 

There is filed in the office of the Register of Wills 
for Luzerne County, in this city, what is probably the 
shortest will on record. It is as follows: 

“Emily R. Baines 7 LA me heir. 
1K. MINER.” 

It was written on a pevelatio of note paper with a 
lead pencil, and bears no date. The testator was the 
daughter of Charles Miner, who was celebrated in the 


too: 


| literary annals of Pennsylvania fifty years ago. 
competition of our domestic and public kitchens tempts | 


He was a friend and co-laborer with Col. William 
Stone, the New York historian. His daughter died in 
1874, aged eighty years. She was blind, and in her 
younger days was a writer of poetry that was widely 
read. She was known as the “Blind Poetess,” and is 
prominently mentioned in Peck’s “History of Wyom- 
ing.” 

The will was found among her papers some months 
after her death. t was in an envelope inscribed, 
“Read this when I am dead.” It was held to be a good 
and valid will (although it transferred considerable 
property), and was admitted to probate. The legatee 
was a favorite niece of the deceased woman. 


—_—__——__——. 


“EDITH PLANTEDGERKIT.” 

There is no patent on great and good names, and no- 
body can bring suit for damages if “George Washing- 
ton” or “Abraham Lincoln” figures all the way down 
the social scale, even to the “missing link” himself. 

John Milton, the rag-picker, and the organ-grinder 
who registered as Michael Angelo, probably never 
quite fulfilled the ambition of their parents, but no- 
body could change their names. 


A high-sounding Christian name is much prized b 
the Virginia negroes, and the white families have a 
ways been appealed to for help in providing magnilo- 
quent names. Characteristic names were frequently 
bestowed, and Ananias was one of the commonest. 

One well-known planter gave all of his servants 
names distinguished in history. Visitors at the house 
were waited on by Herodotus, Juvenal and Xenophon, 
and the cook was Edith Plantagenet. 

She always insisted on her whole name, and was 
much affronted by the curious twists and turns her 
compatriots gave it. 

Once a visitor who was waited on by a deft hand. 
maid, who gave her name as Laura, jokingly asked,— 

“And where’s Petrarch?” to which Laura promptly 
replied, ‘Petrarch he’s in de kitchen, peelin’ de ’taters 
fur Edith Plantedgerkit!”’ 


————— ee 


NOT THE ROAD. 

Some people seem to go about the world in that 
dazed condition described by the prophet when he told 
the Jews that though they had eyes and ears, they 
neither heard nor saw. The New York Tribune tells 
the following story of one of this class : 


The elevator in a tall down-town building had reach- 
ed the ninth floor, and the boy held the door open to 
the venerable passenger to get out, 

o Top floor, sir,’’ he said. 

“Eh?” ejaculated the old man, as if not comprehend- 
ing clearly. 

“This is the top floor, sir; as high as we go. 
did you wish to stop?” 

“Why, I get out at One hundred and ‘Twenty- -fifth 
Street. You aint there already, are you?’ 

Waiting passengers wondered why the elevator did 
not stop for them on its way down, but that boy hardly 
got his breath till the old man said to the janitor, who 
showed him the door,— 

“TI thought it was the elevated road.” 


Where 


————_>___—_- 


“MOTHER, this book tells about the angry waves of 
the ocean. Now what makes the ocean get angry?” 
“Because it has been crossed so often, my son.” 


A RETIRED vocalist, who had acquired a large for- 
tune by marriage, was asked to sing in company. 





“Allow me,” said he, “to imitate the nightingale, 
which does not sing after it has made its nest.’ 





Worms in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 
Brown’s VEKMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Lozenges, 
give speedy relief. 25 cts. a box. [Adv. 

ee - 
Burnett’ 8 Cocoaine 
WILL SAVE THE HAIR 
And keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the nat- 
ural action upon which its growth depends. 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are absolutely pure. [Adv. 


—_——_q—_——- 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and tear of the nervous 
energies.” (Adv. 








Pana Deo? Build aHouse 


a, Elevations and Interiors, for $3.75, post 
ee. Agents wanted. We pay $1.00 commis- 
Free on every book sold, an pve. one copy 
free with every ten books. J. SAWTELLE 
FORD, 164 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DR MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
$1,000,000 in stock to select from,collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goode Saha SS awls, 
Trimmin Wit Upholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies , t-— loaks, — 
wear, 5 roe Gents’ parses ing G 
Infants’, nd Girls’ s, &e. Semplen 
Information, pn ty “SHOPP ING eutbre> free on appli- 
cation. OPER & CONARD, 9th & Markets 
Phila, (2 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 
DELAWARE OHIO DOUBLE CANE 
CHAIRS AND ROCKERS. 

They are sold from Ocean to Ocean. If you 
want a Chair for the Library, Sitting Room, 
Lawn or Office, that is strong, right 
in the seat, right in the back, right ev- 
erywhere, ask your dealer for the Del- 
aware C Chai ir, All not so branded are 

—— Delaware 

& © hair Co., Delaware,O. 

“" cHAaIR Gacore e the Trade-Mark, 
TRADEMARK Catalogues to the Trade. 
Your Name, with 


RUBBER STAM Ink,Box,Pads,&c. 


O Warranted ten years. Ink INDEL- 
\3" IBLE for Marking Linens, post- 
oe 35 cents. Type ike this sample: 


= ronze 
eZ) Cx. ’ Baw. 
5 ‘i 
y= name on cards, with instructions, [5e. 
MY, ( >.) = Fancy Initial, with fixtures, 25c.with- 
eR = & out, le. Name & Initial, 1 fixture,We. 
G™ ; Act = o Agent You can double above 
price or five )-cent orders, your 
Name and Initial FREE. Send Postal Note, if possible. 
Postmasters send for circulars. Send stamp with in- 
quiries. PERRY BACON & CO., Gorham, Me. 


NEW! NICE!! NEEDFUL!!! 


THE TRANSPARENT MUSIC BOOK HOLDER. 


Closed, holds music secure. 
Opened at right angle (where it | 
will y), music turned at pleas- | 
aves time, trouble, mp, 
er, book ane, ie just, phe ‘thin 
—Rev. £. G. Taylor, D 
best y Ah ‘T have ty seen i 
holding leaves in place. Ought to 
comes at once into universal use.” 
_ . F. Sherwin, “1 cor- 
aialiy * endorse Mr. Sherwin’s 
+ aw on.”—E. Tourjee, Director 
E. Conservatory of Music. 

- . nts wanted everywhere Send 
75 cts for sam ple and Sartios ars. No. I, for square 
yianos. No. 2, for gpriant pianos and organs. Addre Ss, 
HE MUSIC Book HOLDER Co., Bx.946, Providence, R.I. 
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New Stamping Outfit 


For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE and RIBBON EMBROID- 
ERY. BRAIDING, ete. With this Outfit you can do your 
own ‘Stamping and Stamping for others. 
Our New Outfit contains 35 STAMPING 
Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild Roses, Lilies of the 
Valley, Bouquets, Outlines, Half Wre ath of Roses for 
Pillow Shams, Strips for F lannel Skirts, Scallops, 
Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, Butterflies, Grass 
Hopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, Anchor, Star, etc. Price 
List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. Full 
Instructions for Stamping and Working, Bor Stamping 
Powder, Distributing Pad, Instructions for Indelible 
Stamping; 48-page llustrated Catalogue, containing a 
list aoe 800 Patterns and Illustrations of our Aighes 
bets, Monograms, Kensington and Outline Patterns. We 
send this Outfit by mail for $1.0 
EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS. —Sheaf of Wheat, 20e.; 


PATTERNS, 











Cluster of Strawberries, We.: Forget- me-nots, lie.; Calla 
Lily, ie.; Bachelor's Buttons, i Pond 
Lilies, Me.; Outline Design, We.: Golden Rod and ‘Asters, 


20e.; Sprig of Sumac, ec. SP ECIAL OFFER.—We will 
send a/i of these Extra Stamping Patterns and_ the 
Stamping Outfit for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 










3 for every form of 
as SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA. 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 

Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin anc Scalp, heals 

cers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, pense from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Sk iseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely peroand the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifier 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 mie Soap, 25 
cents: Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MASS. 

&@~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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PRANG’S EASTER CARDS, 
EXQUISITE EASTER SATIN PRINTS 
EASTER CAROL CARDS. 


G2" FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 43 








Those desiring to present their friends with the beau- 
| tiful EASTER CARDs issued by L. PRANG & CO. and 
other publishers, can obtain them by ordering 

H. H. Carter’s Easter Card Packets, 


which contain only the FINEST CARDS CAREFULLY 
SELECTED, and are unusually attractive this year. 
They contain more value for the price than given by any 
retail dealer in the United States. 


Packets, 50 cts., $1.00, $2.00 to $5.00, 
See Youtrn’s COMPANION, Feb. 2ist, and March 6th, 


for description, 
H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 
2 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
They can be relied upon and will not disappoint, 


Perfect Corded Corset 


THE ILLUSTRATION represents a fac-simile en- 
graving from a photograph of the garment, and gives a 
correct idea of its general contour. In modelling the 
different parts, particular attention has been devoted to 
blend together the curves of the bust, waist and hip, in 
such a manner as to give to the whole an easy, graceful 


a and stylish shape, whieh fits to the form 
\T @ = . 
x & 
x)» 








closely, and yet does not bind or draw 
in any part. 

Cc “OhDS ARE USED in place of bones 
to give the necessary stiffness and to 
furnish a support to the bust, to which 
the straps over the shoulders lend aid, 
and by the novel manner in which these 
straps fasten in front, all tendency to 
attpping a off the shoulders is avoidec 


RONT OF THE CORSE T, in 





LADIES’ S1ZE8, is made to fasten in 

two ways. The cut shows it buttoned, 

and for those who prefer steels it is 

Fete | Oct. made with regular corset clasps. For 
882. MISSES, it is made with button front 

only. The elastic in the shoulder straps may be readily 


removed when the corset is to be washed. 

MAD N FINE SOFT FINISH SATEEN, both 
white ca drab. 

In stating size, allow one inch from a snug measure 
taken around waist over dress, and be sure to mention 
which style of front is wante 1 

PRIC 

LADIES, Button or steel front. a ‘wzes 19 to 32 inclusive. #®2.00 
M ISSES Button front on!y. In sizes 19 to 28 inclusive. $1.50 

Sold by Age nts and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO 
287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








WHY is it so Popular? 
Because it is the most durable of any textile known. 
Because full wei nto and measures are always given. 
Because it is PU 
Because no Bt eet dye: sare used for the purpose of 


obtaining an artificial lustre. 

Because it is “soft finish” and easy to knit. 

Because it is uniform in size and correctly numbered. 

Because it is positively the only Silk suitable for Knit- 
ting, which will bear washing wiihout injury to color yr 
texture. Sold by leading dealers, 

¢? Our latest Book on Knitting (No. 5), with sav | les 
of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., Fiorence, Mass, 











